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WONDER BOOKS 


UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME 
EACH WITH FROM TWELVE TO SIXTEEN COLOUR PLATES. 


WON DOOk Ole \ireralt, 


Describes the wonderful work of the Royal Air Force in the War, and 
peeps into the age now dawning when aircraft will be as commonly used 
as motor-cars and railway trains. 


TOupe: BOOK of the. Navy 


Tells how: the Navy proved again a “sure shield” in the years of the 
Empire’s trial. The articles are all by naval experts, and the pictures 
represent every phase of life afloat and ashore, in War and in Peace. 


Wormer DOOK.Of Oligs, 


Describes in simple language the great liners and other vessels of the 
Mercantile Marine, and is crowded with pictures that make an instant 
appeal to all who love the sea. 


Weber DOOK. Ol ss0laiens, 


A mine of information on Army life and military matters generally. 
No more welcome present could be given ta the youngster whose father 
or uncle has been a soldier. 


woop book of Giildnen 


This handsome volume, with its crowd of colour plates and interest- 
ing photographs, and its bright, chatty articles, gives glimpses of children 
in all nets of the world and of the people with whom they dwell. 


THE: 
WONDER. DOOKSOP BE mapiter 


Have you ever realized how wonderful the Empire is? This beautiful 
book tells all about the lands under the Union Jack, and the people who 
live in them, including those recently in German possession. 


(LAE ees tes 
ONDER: DOOw.-Ob Animals: 


All children who love animals-—are there any who do not >—hail this 
handsome volume with delight. It is an established favourite in many a 
household all over the world. 


Se OO EOE Railways. 


Has scores of chatty articles about engines, signals, tunnels, and so 
on, in all parts of the world, mingled with merry rhymes and anecdotes 
and thrilling stories of railway adventure. 


THE WONDER BOOK. 


This volume is published every year. 
All young people agree that there is no present for Christmas or the 
Birthday to equal it. 


The LITTLE WONDER BOOKS are for Little People. Even 
tiny toddlers who cannot read laugh at the funny pictures and learn the 
stories by heart. There are nearly twenty volumes to choose from. 
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“vn YOUNGEST SISTER WENT TO WATER HER GARDEN.’ 


The Middle Sister 


NCE upon a time there were three little sisters. The eldest had 

a pretty silk dress with little pink rose-buds embroidered all 

over it; the youngest had a muslin dress, embroidered with daisies 

and buttercups; but the middle sister, whose name was Meg, had 
only an old check frock with no flowers embroidered on it at all. 

The eldest sister was sure she would marry a prince one day because 
she was so pretty. The youngest sister was sure she would do the 
same because she was the youngest—the youngest sister always did 
marry a prince in the fairy tales. But the middle sister, whose name 
was Meg, was afraid she would never be married at all, because she 
wasn’t pretty, and she wasn’t the youngest, and she had only such 
an ugly old frock to wear. 

One day the three little sisters had a holiday. The eldest put 
on her prettiest frock, gathered a bunch of flowers, and went to walk 
up and down the streets of the village in case a prince should come 
riding by and fall in love with her. The youngest got her watering- 


pot and went to water her garden. She didn’t need to walk up and 
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THE MIDDLE SISTER 


down the streets, because she was quite sure her prince would come 
along and find her in good time—in fairy tales the prince always did 
come along in good time to find the youngest sister. But the middle 
sister, Meg, thought it would be no use for her to go out and try to 
find a prince, or to wait at home for him either. So she slipped out 
through the garden gate and ran down to the brook at the bottom of 
the meadow to catch tadpoles. 

There were a lot of tadpoles in the brook and Meg had a nice time 
trying to catch them. She quite forgot about not having a pretty 
frock to wear or a prince to marry her. She was lying happily on the 

brink of the stream, dab- 
bling her hands in the 
water, when a big dragon- 
fly came flying close beside 
her. It was a very big 
- dragon-fly, almost half as 
big as the girl herself. Meg 
wasn’t frightened of dragon- 
flies as a rule, but this one 
was so big that it really 
scared her. She jumped to 
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her, and though she ran 
and ran as fast as she 
could, she could not get 
away from it. 

At last she was so out 
of breath that she had to 
stop running, so she turned 
round to face the dragon- 
fly. 

“Go away! Oh, do 
go away!” she cried. But 
to her surprise, no dragon- 
fly was to be seen. It had 
disappeared, and in its 
“THE ELDEST SISTER PUT ON HER PRETTIEST FROCK AND ae Rg dela oy 


GATHERED A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. about her own age, with 
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THE MIDDLE SISTER 


a mischievous smile on his face and a naughty twinkle in his eyes. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” he laughed. ‘‘ Fancy being frightened of a 
dragon-fly !” 

“I’m not frightened of them generally,” said Meg. “ But that 
was such a very big one. Where has it gone ?” 

The little boy laughed again. 

“Tt wasn’t a dragon-fly at all,” he said. “It was I. Just to 
tease you, I pretended to be a dragon-fly. Id been watching you 
ever such a long time, but you wouldn’t take notice of me, so I turned 
myself into a dragon-fly to make you see me.” 

“ But wasn’t it awfully difficult ? How did you do it?” asked 
Meg. 

“Oh, it wasn’t difficult at all; it was quite easy really,’ 
the little boy. ‘‘ The fairies showed me how.” 

‘““Oh, do you really know the fairies ?”’ cried Meg in excite- 
ment. 

‘“‘ Of course I do,” said the little boy. “I’m a prince in a fairy- 
tale, and all princes in fairy-tales know the fairies. The fairies are 
nice and kind to me, but I like you better than anybody I’ve ever 
seen. Will you stay and play with me all day?” 

““T’d love to,” said Meg. 

So all day the two played together, the little boy who was a prince 
in a fairy-tale and the little girl who was only a middle sister in an 
ugly check frock. The little prince showed Meg how the fairies hid 
themselves in the cups of the flowers, rang the heather-bells to make 
music for their dancing, and spun the spiders’ threads into silk to 
make their ball-dresses. And Meg in return showed the little prince 
how to catch tadpoles and make mud-pies and weave daisy-chains. 
They were both as happy as the day was long. 

‘“T do like you,” said the little prince. “I think you’re the very 
nicest person I’ve ever seen.” 

rT think you are, too,” said the little middle sister. 

At last the long, happy day was over, and it was time for Meg to 
go home. 

“I must go, too,” said the prince. “ Good-bye, and thank you 
very, very much for all the things you’ve shown me how to do.” 

“Shan’t [ ever see you again?” asked Meg, tears coming into 
her eyes. 


“One day you shall,” said the prince. ‘ When I’m grown-up 
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THE LITTLE PRINCE SHOWED MEG HOW THE FAIRIES HID THEMSELVES IN THE CUPS OF 
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THE MIDDLE SISTER 


I’m going to marry you. Don’t go marrying any one else until I come, 
will you ?.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Meg. ‘‘ But are you quite sure you'll want 
to marry me? I’m not the pretty sister, and ’m not the youngest 
sister, and I haven’t any nice dresses to wear. I’m only the middle 
sister, you know. In fairy tales, it’s never the middle sister who 
marries the prince—it’s always either the eldest one or the youngest 
one.” 

“This time it will be the middle sister,” said the prince. 

So Meg waited. And one night she dreamt that she really had a 
pretty frock—prettier even than the youngest sister’s—and that a 
robin came and ate out of her hands. She wondered if the robin 
would turn into a fairy prince, as the dragon-fly had. But the greedy 
bird only flew away without so much as saying ‘Thank you.” 

The eldest sister grew up, and as she never met a single prince in 
all her walking up and down, she married the grucer’s eldest son 
instead. The youngest sister grew up, too, and though she waited a 
good while no prince ever came to seek her, and at last she got tired 
of waiting and married the baker. And they both grew very rich 
and prosperous and looked down on the middle sister because she had 
never married anybody. 

‘“‘ Poor thing, she’s not pretty, you know, and she never has any 
nice frocks, that’s why she doesn’t marry,” they said to one another. 

But Meg never said anything when her sisters talked like that. 
She thought of the little prince who had played with her the whole of 
a long, happy day when she was a little girl, and she just waited and 
waited. 

And one day he came. 

He came riding into the little village on his beautiful horse, with 
all his courtiers and noblemen riding behind him, and he carried Meg 
away with him and married her and made her a queen, for he was 
a king by this time. 

“TI couldn’t come before. Did you get very tired of waiting for 
me, sweetheart ?”’ he said. 

“I don’t mind the waiting now that you’ve come at last,” said 
Meg. 

And, of course, after that, they both lived happily together 
ever afterwards. 


CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 
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Supper Time 


O you sing for my window’s opening ? 
_Do you serenade me for love ? 
Do you lift your voice with the vespers 
Of larks in the blue above ? 


Do you sing for your soul’s unburdening ? 
Have you tales for the world to hear ? 
Do you sing, perchance, for your supper ? 
Ah! robin, you rogue, ’tis here ! 
Lin1an HOLMEs. 
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IWustrated by Margarete W. Tarrant. 


“¢ \H, look!” said Alec. “See all those huge crabs on the grass 
over there! Let’s go and chase them into their holes?” 

“You always forget,” said Alice in dignified fashion, “ that I’m 
older than you are, and s’posed to look after you, and if we don’t get 
home soon it will be dark!” 

“Well, I was nine last birthday, and you’re only two years older 
anyway, and besides, I’m a boy!” 

“1 don’t ever bemember seeing big crabs like that before,” said 
wee Daphne. “Ive only seed little ones, and on the beach, not on 
the grass.”’ 

“Stupid!” said Alec; ‘don’t you know you’ve just come to 
live nearer that big thingamy, in the middle of the earth, called the 
’quator, and Dad says everything grows bigger here.” 

“Mother said it was best to keep to the road,” Alice said, “ but 
—but—let’s give them one wee chase !”’ 

Alec was off at once with a whoop and a bound, and for three 
minutes they scampered about the grass like wild Indians, as crab 
after crab raced into its hole. 

‘““Why, there’s one not in yet!” shouted Alec, and off he dashed 
to another big hole. But the crab there didn’t move: he simply 
kept quite still and gazed at Alice. 

“ He’s not afraid of us,” said Alec. ‘Well! Ill make him, 
though! Go in, Mr. Crab!” 

He went back a few paces and then made a wild rush. Still the 
crab didn’t move. 
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A VISIT TO ELF-LAND 


“T don’t fink I quite like him,” said Daphne, as she seized hold 


of Alice’s skirt. 
“Never mind, little girl.” 
The crab had spoken ! 
The children fell back a few paces, and gazed at him with wide 


eyes. 


“THE TABLE WAS LADEN WITH ALL KINDS OF THINGS THAT CHILDREN LIKE,” 


~ . He spoke again. ‘“‘ You see, I’m one of the crabs who’re not 
always crabs! Don’t be surprised if you hear my shell crack—I’m. 
going to show you what my other self is like.” 

And suddenly there were six cracks something like pistol shots. 
‘Daphne began to cry. 

“ Tt’s all right,” said the same voice, and then they saw that 


the crab had changed. 
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A VISIT TO ELF-LAND 


“What would you call me now?” he said, nodding to Daphne, 
who opened her blue eyes wide in admiration. 

“ A darling little elf fing,” she promptly answered. 

The elf laughed. 

“ Yes,” he said, “that’s right! When I’m not a crab I’m an 
elf.’ He laughed in silvery fashion, and stood still while the children 
gazed at him. j 

What they saw was a dainty little figure with curly golden hair, 
laughing brown eyes, a purple velvet suit, and gold-coloured shoes 
and stockings. On his shoes, at his knees, and on other parts of his 
suit, were bright flashes of light. They were wee diamonds! 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘ you would never think it, but I watch 
all the children who come along this road, and I’ve never felt before 
that I wanted to ask any of them to pay us a visit.” 

“That’s very nice of you,” said Alice politely. 

““ Well, please come inside, and won’t you call me Cedric? That’s 
my name, you know.” 

‘I are too big,” said Daphne, “‘and I are the smallest.” 

“'That’s easily managed; I can shrink you all to my size.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” gasped Alec; “that’s a most 
ripping idea!” 

‘* But,” he continued, “ p’raps you couldn’t make us big again 
afterwards, and then—and then—it would take us ever so long to grow 
again, and they wouldn’t perhaps know us at home.” 

‘“‘ Now do you think,” he answered, “ I should ever suggest shrink- 
ing you if I couldn’t make you your right size again? Besides, it 
isn’t all just earth in our domain, you know ; you'll be surprised if you 
would care to come inside!” 

Even the eyes of Alice, the cautious, began to shine. 

“Thank you very much,” she replied, in her very politest 
manner, ‘‘ we shall be very pleased to come.” 

“Look out then!” cried Cedric. “ Shrink!” 

It was such a funny feeling—a little as they used to feel in London, 
when the lift took them down to Underground stations, and Daphne 
suddenly felt her chin give her toes a little tap. Instamtly, though, 
she shot up again to the same size as the elf. 

‘So sorry,” he said; “‘ you see, I forgot for the moment that 
you hadn’t as far to shrink as the others.” 


Children and elf were now all the same size. 
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“Excuse my going first,” he said, “ but I must lead the way.” 

It certainly wasn’t very wonderful at first; just an earthen 
passage, hard-earth floor, walls and ceiling. Cedric didn’ t speak till 
he suddenly stopped before 7 ore door. 

‘You see,” he said then, ‘‘ we have this earthen passage first 
in case a mortal child ever peeped into our domain.” 

As he spoke, he took a big golden key from a silver box that 
was hung by a silver chain from the top of the door, and a little chime 
of bells rang out. 

“How sweet!” said Alice. 

“Stunning,” echoed Alec, ‘‘ but where did it come from?” 

“Look up!” said Cedric, and sure enough there were some small 
silver bells at the top of the chain. The door opened, and they 
followed him inside. Then they stood and looked round in wonder, 
They were in a large room, but the quaintest, prettiest room they had 
ever seen. The floor was of gold, and not plain gold either, but 
patterned like one of their Mother’s bracelets, with here and there a 
cosy brown fur rug. The walls and ceiling were of the same gold 
too, only on them were many paintings of brightly coloured birds. 

“No chairs; but how cosy!” thought Alice, as she looked round 
at the sofas of silver and dark blue velvet that were all round the 
room. 

“Oh, such pretty lights!” said Daphne, and they all looked 
up. Along the ceiling was a row of tiny golden boys, and each golden 
boy touched the ceiling with one hand, and held a prettily coloured 
bulb in the other. 

‘“* But the piano!’ gasped Alice; and there, at the farther end 
of the room, was the strangest thing they had ever seen—a piano 
made all of pink coral. The white and black notes were all that could 
remind them of the one at home. 

Cedric didn’t speak for a time. He just stood smiling while the 
children looked round. Then he said: 

‘“Wouldn’t you like to see our whole family ? I’m very sorry 
that the King is away on important business, but I’m privileged to 
take his place.” 

Without waiting for them to answer, he pressed a silver button 
in the wall; two doors opened at the end of the room, and in poured 
twenty little elves. Each one bowed to Cedric. They were dressed 


in just the same way as he, except that their suits were of either brown 
20 


“BOW LOVELY AND COOL IT WAS TO SPLASH ABOUT IN THE BLUE WATER WITH THE ELVES!” 
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or green velvet. They gazed at the children curiously, but when 
Cedric explained that he had brought some visitors they clapped 
their hands with delight, and came forward to make friends. Cedric 
walked up to Alice. 

“Won't you,” he said, “stay and have supper with us?” 

Alice had been so engrossed in all the wonders that she had actually 
forgotten about time. 

‘My goodness, Alec!’ she exclaimed, “ we shall be late home.” 

“‘ Listen,” said Cedric. “‘ You needn’t worry any more about 
the time than you did about shrinking. Let me see! You started 
with me at half-past six in mortal time. Well, you can spend two 
hours in Elf-land for every quarter of an hour of mortal time.” 

“Fine,” said Alec. “ Wish I could do a few things I really like 
in Elf-land time. Fancy playing marbles for two hours, and it would 
only really be a quarter of an hour!” ; 

Daphne began to look a little frightened, for Cedric had pulled 
a chain, and a big bell was heard to clang. Instantly two of the 
elves came, one each side of her, and whispered, ‘‘ Supper!” 

As the bell rang three elves disappeared. Just afterwards there 
was a sound like the pulling of chains, and the middle of the floor 
disappeared! The children really felt frightened for a minute, but 
almost at once a table appeared above the opening, coming higher 
and higher till the floor came back again with it. 

The table was laden with all kinds of things that children like: 
ice-cream, iced cakes, fruit, jellies, chocolates, and ever so many things 
besides. The elves pulled forward the blue sofas. Cedric sat at the 
head of the table, Alice on his right, Alec on the left. Daphne was 
placed among the elves, and they were so nice and friendly that she 
didn’t once make a fuss and say she wanted to sit next to Alice, as she 
usually did at parties. It was a merry meal! Everybody laughed 
and chatted, and the children ate more than would have been good 
for them in the big world, because, as the elves explained, “‘ You 
won't get indigestion; it’s so much lighter than your mortal food ! ” 

After supper, Alice played two or three pieces in her very best 
style on the coral piano, and then the elves asked Alec to play, but 
he blushed and said he couldn’t remember anything. 

“ Let’s have a game at hide and seek in the garden ! ”’ said Cedric, 
and before Alice, Alec and Daphne had recovered from their surprise 
at the thought of a garden under the ground, they. were being 
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taken through a door at the end of the room straight into one. 

It was all very beautiful, but the sky was what they noticed most, 
“It’s wonderful,” said Alice, “to see a sky under the ground; but 
it isn’t only that, it’s pink where ours is blue.” 

“Qh, that’s always so in Elf-land,”’ said a bright little elf with 
chestnut curls ; “‘ I expect it would seem as funny to us to see the white 
baby clouds floating in blue.” 

All round the garden were beds with the most beautiful flowers ; 
violets as big as bluebells, daffodils as tall as small trees, and many 
other kinds. Beyond these beds nothing could be seen, for thick 
trees shut out the view everywhere. 

The centre of the garden proved to be the most wonderful place 
for a game of hide and seek: no grass, but the smoothest, hardest, 
and most golden sand that could be, with ever so many big green 
bushes. 

The elves made the nicest little people to play with. They didn’t 
once say, “I shan’t play any more!” or, “ That isn’t fair!” or, ““?m 
sure you didn’t really get home!” and when they were so nice and 
polite, the children quite forgot to be disagreeable over playing, as 
they sometimes were. 

At last all were hot and tired, and the elf with the chestnut curls 
suggested a swim. A cunning little door, hidden by tree branches, 
was discovered at the top of the garden. 

“Ripping,” said Alec, directly he got through. 

There was quite a big swimming-bath, made of the prettiest pink 
coral with the very bluest water, and in the shallow end of the bath 
were several coral rocks. All round the bath were the daintiest little 
rooms for undressing, and the children found bathing dresses. placed 
ready for them. How lovely and cool it was to splash about in the 
blue water with the elves! Alice and Alec had a swim in the deep 
end, while some of the elves tried to teach Daphne to swim. Then 
they all had a lovely game among the coral rocks, and Alice and Alec 
wondered why they could run about so easily in the water, till one 
of the elves explained that this was because the water, like every- 
thing else, was so much lighter in Elf-land. 

Such fun they were having when Cedric from the bank blew a 
little silver whistle. 

“T don’t want to hurry you,” he said politely to Alice, “ but 


perhaps your mother will be anxious about you.” 
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“Why, of course,” said Alice, “I forgot about going home,” 
and even Alec looked a little rueful. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Cedric, “if you dress now, and then have 
some ice-cream, you'll still be back in time.” 

When they were all dressed again, they said good-bye to the lovely 
bathing pool and garden, and went back into the pretty room for 
the very nicest and pinkest ice-cream they had ever tasted. Then 
Alice said they must really go. 

‘‘T wish we could invite you to owr house,” said Alec, “ but you 
couldn’t come, could you ? ” 

‘““T’m afraid not,” said Cedric, “thank you very much though.” 

There was much shaking of hands, and many farewells, at the 
door of the pretty room, for only Cedric came with them along the 
earthen passage. 

‘““T shan’t never forget you,” said Daphne. Alice and Alec 
thanked him again and again for the lovely time he had given them. 

‘““T wish we could do something for you,” Alice said. 

‘““ Well,’ he answered, “tell all your friends that there must be 
elves, because you have really seen them! I don’t suppose your 
father and mother will believe about us, because grown-ups seldom 
do: they don’t seem to have much time to think about beings like 
ourselves. When you grow up though, you'll know!” 

The last good-bye was said, the children stepped outside, and then 
looked at one another in dismay. 

They were in their own big world once more, but they were just 
little pigmies ! 

Cedric’s voice reached them from the passage : 

‘Don’t be afraid,” he said, “I only wanted you to see how funny 
it was to feel so small. Grow!’ he commanded, and all the three 
children shot up like Jack-in-the-boxes to their proper size. 

The last they saw of him was a wee figure waving Good-bye. 

They were not very late in reaching home, but they were never 
able to visit that special crab-hole again, for they removed to another 
part of the country soon afterwards. Their Mother said they must 
all have fallen asleep and dreamed the same dream. But then she 
was a grownup! She did notice, though, that they quarrelled less 
when they played, and were more polite to one another. Anyway, 
there were many of their boy and girl friends who believed every word 


of the wonderful adventure ! MABEL GARRARD. 
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WISH we knew exactly when 

It’s fairy dinner-time, for then 
We'd see an elfin orderly 
Climb up this giant sunflower-tree, 
Poise on a petal in her place 
Above the flower’s great round face, 
And with a poppy-seed (ding-dong !) 
Sound forth the golden dinner-gong. 
The gnomes would hurry from their dells 
To soup in Canterbury bells, 
To cloud croquettes and fairy sups 
Of holly-hock in buttercups, 
To honey tart and wind-whipped creams, 
And crystallized dessert of dreams. 


But as we never catch a sight 
Of them, I fear I must be right 
In thinking all these things are done 
When we have dinner, just at one. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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INIFRED was nearly four years old. Her birthday was just 
coming, when she could say she was quite four. And the very 
next day she would probably tell you she was “four past.” 

‘May I choose what I like best for my birthday, Daddy ?”’ she 
asked weeks before that date. 

And her father nodded and suggested a new doll. 

‘““ Yes—two!”’ said Winifred, “ and a dolly’s tea: set, and, most of 
all, a real donkey.” 

Her father laughed and tossed her up in his arms, saying he would 
make no promises. 

Winifred lived in a house near the sea. A narrow green lane 
led from a gate in the garden wall right down to the sands. It was a 
quiet spot and sometimes Winifred and her nurse and Towzer were 
quite alone, with no one at all in sight. 

She liked it best, however, when Alan joined her and they built 
great sand castles and forts together. Alan’s house was quite half 
an hour’s walk from Winifred’s. He was five and could place ll 
his ABC bricks in correct order. He had no brothers and sisters, 
so he played with Winifred as often as possible. 

I have not described Towzer, but if you look at the picture you 
will see exactly what he was like. He had quite a small stubby ta‘l, 
but he could wag it so quickly you could scarcely see it. He went 
everywhere with his little mistress and took such good care of her 
that if even a seagull dared to fly overhead he barked furiously and 
chased its shadow right across the broad stretch of yellow sands to the 
sea. 

He was afraid of crabs and always sprang back if he saw one, 
running round it in a wide circle, barking ange: That was the only 
silly thing Towzer ever did. 

When Winifred came downstairs on the morning of her birthday 


she found a number of parcels with her name on each in black ink. 
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“mOWZER TRIED TO JUMP UP AND BITE THE REINS,” 
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WINIFRED’S BIRTHDAY 


“ With kisses from Grandmamma,” was on one, and “ With a 
big hug from Mother” on another. ‘‘ To Winifred from Alan” was 
printed on a third. Winifred pulled off the string, unfolded the 
papers, and what do you think she saw? A new white frock from 
Grandmamma, a wild-looking Black Sambo doll from Alan, and a 
fair-haired dolly and a beautiful tea-set from Mother. You may know 
she was delighted. 

“My birthday present to you is standing outside,” said her 
father. ‘‘I should have wrapped it up in silver paper, if I had been 
able to get a piece large enough. Come and see what it is.” 

He took her hand and led her out, and at the front door she saw 
a real grey donkey with a brown saddle on its back and scarlet reins. 

“Up you go!” cried her father and lifted her into the saddle. 
As the little stirrups were too low he placed her feet firmly in the 
straps above them. He then led the donkey down the lane to the 
sands. 

Towzer followed, though he was not at all pleased with the new 
arrangement. He growled and barked by turns, but Neddy only 
pricked up his ears and frowned. 

“T like riding on Neddy’s back,” said Winifred. ‘‘ Don’t hold 
me Daddy. Just watch how still I sit.” 

Her father moved away a few paces, and Towzer tried to jump 
up and bite the reins to annoy Neddy. 

“'Towzer doesn’t like Neddy,” said Winifred, ‘“ but I love both 
Neddy and Towzer.”’ 

Very soon Alan came along the sands, running fast. He was 
quite as excited as Winifred over the new donkey, and they spent all 
the morning having rides turn about. Alan fell off once, but the sand 
was so soft that he was not hurt, and instead of crying he laughed and 
asked Nurse to lift him again into the saddle. 

After dinner Winifred wished to go out and ride all the afternoon, 
but her father declared that Neddy had asked for a holiday after 
such a busy morning. ‘So I have sent him into a field to eat thistles 
and other nice things,” he said, “to make him strong enough for 
to-morrow’s hard work.” 

“And you must go to bed for one hour,” said her mother. “‘ After 
that you may arrange your dolly’s teacups on a table in the garden. 
Alan is coming to have tea with you.” 


Winifred was very tired, so she went to bed without a single 
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‘‘ THERE IS REAL CREAM IN THE TEAPOT AND REAL SUGAR IN THE SUGAR BASIN,” 


grumble and rose again as fresh as a daisy. She was allowed to wear 
the new frock sent by Grandmamma. 


‘“‘See my new dress!” she exclaimed when Alan arrived. 
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“It is very pretty,” said Alan. ‘Look at me! I have a new 
belt.” He looked down at his shiny blue leather belt, and Winifred 
ran right round him to see and admire it properly. 

“ Black Sambo and Eleanor are to watch us at tea,” she said, 
“There is real cream in the teapot and real sugar in the sugar basin, 
and Mother is sending out a real, truly real, cake with raisins and icing 
for us!” 

She set out two cups and saucers and poured some cream into 
Alan’s cup, and he helped himself to sugar with the toy sugar tongs. 

“When my birthday comes I am to get a donkey too,” he said in 
great glee. ‘‘ Mother says I may. And then you and I can ride to- 
gether to the very other end of the world. At least we can ride along 
the sands to the cliffs.”’ 

““T think that would be best,’ said Winifred, ‘“‘ because then we 
should be home in time for tea.” 

MarIAN G, JOHNSTONE. 


Photo) [Z. Staniland Pugh, 
“COME INSIDE,” 
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“THEY WERE THREE BAD PUPPIES.” 


Tag, Rag and Bobtail 


AG, Rag and Bobtail were three bad puppies, and Bobtail was 
the smallest and the worst. He led his brothers into all kinds 
of mischief, and all the time he looked so sweet and innocent ! 

One day, all three puppies chased their mistress’s beautiful 
speckled hen round and round the garden—but it was Bobtail who 
pulled out a whole tuft of her feathers. 

The bad puppy was well whipped and his mistress tied the bunch 
of feathers round his neck and made him wear them for a whole day, 
They tickled his nose and made him sneeze, and got into his plates 
of food, so poor Bobtail quite made up his mind that he would never 
chase fowls again. 

Then, when the three puppies were gnawing a bone in the back- 
yard one afternoon, they saw the speckled hen lying quite still, just 
inside a big hole. 

“Look!” said Tag. 

*““She’s asleep!” said Rag. 

‘“‘Let’s wake her up!” said Bobtail. 

So they all barked loudly, but the speckled hen never moved. 
Tag went near, and Rag went nearer, and Bobtail went nearest 
of all. He patted the speckled hen with his paw, and still she never 
moved. 

‘““ Why can’t she get up and play!” said Tag. 
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‘“‘She’s a cross thing !”’ said 
Rag. 

“T must go and tell some- 
body!” said Bobtail. 

Five minutes later, Bobtail 
came galloping on to the lawn, 
where his mistress was sitting at 
tea, holding his head very high 
and carrying in his mouth the 
body of the speckled hen. 

‘*Oh, look!” cried his mis-  _. .. 
tress. “ That naughty , wicked Bob- “BOBTAIL WAS LEFT BY HIM3ELF.” 
tail has killed the speckled hen !”’ 

Bobtail wagged his stump and barked very loudly, trying to tell 
everybody that he had not killed the hen. But nobody understood 
what he was saying: they had never learnt to speak doggerel. 

“‘Tt’s no use whipping him again,” his mistress said, very severely. 
‘“We can’t keep him here any longer, so he shall be sent to London 
to-morrow, where there are no hens to kill.” 

Poor Bobtail whined when he heard that. The puppies had once 
been to London, and how they hated it! No fields, no gardens, no rab- 
bits to chase, nothing nice at all! And poor Bobtail wouldn’t even have 
Tag and Rag to play with, because they were to stay in the country. 

Poor Tag, Rag and: Bobtail! How very sad they were! But 
Tag and Rag were angry too. 

“Tt’s all your fault, Bobtail,” Tag barked, turning his head away, 

“T didn’t kill 
the hen !”’ poor Bob- 
tail said. “Only 
they won’t believe 
me!” 

“You shouldn’t 
have carried it to 
our mistress, you 
little silly!” Rag 
said, looking very 
cross indeed. ‘‘ You 
ought to have left it 
in the hole.” 


“HOW VERY SAD THEY WERE!” 
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And they both scampered away, leaving Bobtail to be sad, all by 
himself. 

Next day, a round basket was brought and Bobtail was packed 
into it, with a label tied round his neck, all ready to be sent to London. 
Tag and Rag sat by, looking very miserable. 

Bobtail whined and whimpered and barked and squealed, trying 
to tell his mistress that he had not killed the hen, but she wouldn’t 
understand. That is the worst of being a dog! 

And presently the carrier came jogging along the road, and Bob- 
tail was carried out in his basket. In another minute he would have 
been on his way to London, when suddenly the stable-boy came run- 
ning out of the yard. 

** Don’t veo send that there pup away !”’ he cried. “ It wasn’t im 

s killed the ’en.”’ . 

Bobtail understood what the stable-boy said quite well, and he 
barked with joy. Tag and Rag barked too. 

Then the boy told their mistress how he had been digging out a 
rat-hole in the yard, and how he had found some of the speckled hen’s 
feathers right inside, where Bobtail could not possibly have put them ! 

“Tt was they ’orrid rats as killed ’er, and was trying to drag ‘er 
into the ’ole,” the boy said. ‘‘ And then they put the blame on the 
poor little pup!” - 

So Bobtail was taken out of the basket and kissed and patted 
and petted. And he and Tag and Rag went scampering away, bark- 
ing for joy, because he was not to be sent to London. 

But Bobtail never went near a hen again—not even when it was 
dead ! Viotet M. Merutey. 
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“MOTHER SPECKLES SPREAD BEFORE THE EYES OF HER HUSBAND A PILE OF EASTER EGGS,” 


Mother Speckles’ Eggs 


HE very first day that Ruth went to stay at Marigold Farm she 
fell in love with all the creatures of the farmyard, especially 
the baby ones. The little grunting black pigs, as they rolled over 
one another, made her shriek with laughter ; while the little red calf 
completely won her heart by the pretty confiding way in which it 
rubbed its funny black nose against her arm. Kind Kitty, the farmer’s 
daughter, showed her where to hunt for eggs, and they gathered a 
basketful between them. Then they scattered corn, and Ruth danced 
with glee to see how the cocks and hens, and even the proud turkeys, 
came racing and scrambling and flapping and clucking in their hurry 
to get the biggest share of supper. 

“Oh, I do think they are lovely!” cried Ruth. “ Just look how 
that clever speckly one grabs the corn every time before the big cock 
can get it.” 

“That is Mother Speckles,”’ said Kitty, “and since you think her 
so clever she shall be your very own hen all the time you are here.” 

“And will she lay me some eggs with little chicks in them ?”’ 
asked Ruth. “Oh, how lovely!” 

“Well,” laughed Kitty, “ you can ask her and see what she says.” 

“So I will,” said Ruth. ‘‘ Now, Mother Speckles, do you hear ? 
You are my very own hen now, and you must lay me some very nice 
eggs, and give me the prettiest chickens in the farmyard.” 


That night, when Ruth went to bed, she was thinking about her 
dear speckled hen and the wonderful eggs it was to lay. 


The sun was streaming in through the window when she wakened 
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MOTHER SPECKLES’ EGGS 
next morning, and her first thought was about her dear Mother Speckles. 
Dressing quickly, she ran downstairs into the farmyard. It was so 
early that no one else was astir yet, and there was a strange silence 
in the usually noisy farmyard. 

But surely that was her own dear hen walking to meet her—oh, 
so sedately! Yes, it was her own Mother Speckles, and, strange 
though it may seem to you, she had an old-fashioned little bonnet on 
her head, with ribbons tied in a bow under her chin. Of course Ruth 
was greatly surprised, but she knew it is not polite to make remarks 
about people’s clothes, so she only said : 

“* Are you going far this morning, Mother Speckles, dear ? ” 

““ Well, not so far,’’ answered Mother Speckles, “ but it’s on very 
important business. In fact, my dear, I may as well tell you at once 
that I am on my way to Fairyland, and my business there is as much 
yours as mine.” 

“To Fairyland!” cried Ruth, ‘and on business for me! Oh, 
dear Mother Speckles, can’t you take me with you ? ” 

‘ Decidedly not,” answered the hen. ‘‘ I am going to ask a favour 
of the Fairy Queen, and as it is a very important favour I want no 
interruptions. If the Queen were to catch a glimpse of 
you I know quite well what would happen. She is per- 
fectly crazy about human children. She 
simply dotes on them, and she would be so 
taken up with you that she would never § 
listen to a word I said. No, it won’t do.” 

‘“ But I should just love to get a peep at 
the Fairy Queen,’ said poor Ruth, and the 
tears began to gather in her eyes. ‘I should 
never speak a word, and [ should keep out o 
sight all the time.” 

“'That’s impossible— 
youre such a big crea- 
ture,’ said Mother 
Speckles. “If you were a 
little toad now, we might 
manage it. She would 
never bother about a 


toad.” " 
- es de 2 ARE YOU GOING FAR THIS MORNING, MOTHER 
Then I wish I were SPECKLES ?”’ ASKED RUTH. 
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a toad,” sighed Ruth, and—would you 
believe it ? that moment she began to 
shrink, and her eyes to grow big and 
round. There she 
was, a queer little 
brown toad, with 
funny flat hands and 
s RP ee ee ihe a feet. 

try & =< ee = =“ That’s right,” 
site = oo gs ard —NMeot how 
Speckles,  “‘ there’s 
nothing like trying. Now hop along, for I don’t want Father Speckles 
to know. I am out till I have my surprise ready for him. He’s rather 
cross with me because I took so much of his supper last night. Just 
one minute please, while I fasten my shawl. Now we’re off!” 

It was a surprise to Ruth to find as she hopped beside her friend that 
Fairyland was in the little wood across the fence at the end of the farm- 
yard. Their first sight was of a lovely fairy seated on the-very tree 
stump Ruth had used as a shop counter when she played there only yes- 
terday. Whoever would have thought it? She had been playing 
at shops in the very centre of Fairyland! 

Ruth would have loved to speak to the beautiful fairy, but she 
remembered her promise, and so she hid behind the stump and 
listened. 

Mrs. Speckles bowed and curtseyed from the top of a pretty 
spotted toadstool, while the Fairy Queen asked her in a sweet voice 
what she could do for her. 

“Your Majesty,” said Mother Speckles, with dignity, ‘I should 
like some very special eggs, finer than any eggs in our farmyard.” 

“And why do you want such very special eggs?” asked the 
Queen, with a kind little smile. 

Then Mother Speckles made a great mistake. She ought to 
have said that she wanted to please Father Speckles by giving him 
beautiful eggs with dear little chicks in them, but what she really 
said was : 

“Oh, they are for a friend of mine, a little girl called Ruth. I 
want to give them to her for an Easter present.” 

“¢ Ah, now I see,” laughed the Queen. “I know the kind of eggs 


little girls like at Easter time. Give me your shawl, Mother Speckles, 
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Now sce. I have tied these little stones in it, but when you open the 
shawl at home they will be stones no longer.” 

Mother Speckles curtseyed again very politely, and presently 
she and the little toad went stepping and jumping back to the farmyard. 
Here they found Father Speckles waiting anxiously. 

Very proudly Mother Speckles undid her shawl and spread before 
the astonished eyes of her husband a pile of 
Kaster eggs, big chocolate ones tied with blue 
ribbon, and wonderful eggs made of marzipan 
and sugar, all the colours wo 
of the rainbow. 5 ane 

Was he 
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““A LOVELY FAIRY WAS SEATED ON THE 


rE are At breakfast time she told Kitty 

the story, and hurried out as soon 

as she could to comfort poor Mother Speckles. But a great dis- 

appointment was in store. Her own dear hen refused to speak 

a word to her. In fact, she ran away whenever Ruth tried to approach. 
She was evidently taking the matter deeply to heart. 

But I think the Fairy Queen must have somehow found out the 


misvake, for soon afterwards Ruth came upon Mother Speckles sitting 
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proudly on a batch of beautiful big eggs. And when one fine day the 
shells began to crack, there stepped out of them the loveliest little 
fluffy balls you ever saw. In all the farmyard there were no other 
chicks so large and downy and yellow. In fact, they were very special 
chicks indeed, for they could swim in the pond as well as the ducks, 
and that was more than their father or mother could do. Of course 
Ruth knew quite well whose doing it was, and she wrote a pretty 
little letter of thanks to the Fairy Queen, leaving it on the old tree 
stump in the little wood. And when Kitty and she went to look next 
morning the letter had gone, so the Fairy Queen must have found it 
in the night. Mrs. ALBERT G. LATHAM. 


Wee Woodlanders 


S you go through the hazel wood, 
From hollow, tree and grass 
There peep the eyes of Tiny Folk 
Who watch you as you pass. 
And you may walk and never see 
And pass and never know— 
Unless you’ve learned the Magic Spell— 
However big you grow. 
It’s just “ Be still and always keep 
Wide ear and eye for those who peep.” 
Just be still—and you'll see them walking : 
Just be silent—you’ll hear them talking— 
Calling and whistling, singing and grunting, 
Working and loving and playing and hunting, 
Scampering, fluttering, darting and running, 
Swiftly and merrily, happy and cunning. 
If you wait patiently, still as can be, 
Wonderful Tiny Folk busy you'll see. 


As you go through the hazel wood, 
From hollow, tree and grass 
There peep the eyes of Tiny Folk, 
Who watch you as you pass. 
And you may pass and never see, 
Unless the spell you know. 
Oh—keep a heart for Tiny Folk 
As through the wood you go! 
Nancy M. Hayes. 
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rYHE station stands like a high hill-top 
Above the road where the people shop 3 
By day there is nothing there, but at night 
There’s always a wind on the station height ; 
A wicked wind that is doomed to roam, 
A wind that may never again go home. 
It rattles the windows, bangs the doors, 
And flaps the mats through cracks in the floors ; 
Or else it steals through the shivery gloom, 
And leaps at the gas in the waiting-room, 
For if once that flickering light went out 
The wind would pounce with a savage shout, 
And whirl me away like a leaf so high 
That I should be lost in the cold night sky. 
So I keep tight hold of Mummie’s hand, 
And wish I were safe, grown-up and grand ; 
(The wind doesn’t care for her, you see, 
But only for little girls like me.) 
Yet I love to go when tea is done 
(In spite of the fearful risks I run) 
Up the station stairs to meet the train 
That is bringing my Daddy back again ; 
And oh, how I love, when his train gets in, 
T'o go home through the streets with their cheerful din ! 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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‘“ NOTHING WOULD MAKE HIM YAWN.”’ 


The Fairy Spell 


HIS is a fairy story and in common with all other fairy stories 

must begin with ‘“‘Once upon a time.” 

This is because there are no years and no months in Fairyland, 
so the Fairies never have to learn dates and can keep their brains 
clear for more important things. 

Once upon a time then, there was a young Mother who had a 
dear little baby. He was a really beautiful baby, with pink cheeks 
and big blue eyes, soft fluffy down all over his little round head, and 
chubby fists which were always opening and shutting. He was a 
good little baby, too, and would lie in his cradle for hours, chuckling 
at his own jokes and ready to smile at anybody who looked at him: 

But there was one thing about him which worried his Mother 
dreadfully, and which no one seemed able to cure, though a great 
many clever doctors tried. He never yawned! They tried stretch- 
ing his wee button of a mouth, and yawning in front of him, which, 
as every one knows, is very catching; but he just lay and smiled 
placidly and nothing would make him yawn! So at last his Mother, 
‘who was a very sensible woman, and of course believed in fairies, 
determined to consult them about it and she sent for some of the 
cleverest ones she knew. 

One morning, therefore, the fairies arrived, three of them, and 


sat on the rim of the cradle, for all the world like birds balancing 
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on a tree twig. First of all there was Blue- 
Cap. She was dressed in bright blue from head 
to foot, just the colour of a summer sky in the 
West Country, and made you think of sun- 
shine and soft breezes. She was the Hopeful 
Fairy, and always thought things would turn 
out right in the end, even if they didn’t look 
like it at the moment. 

Next came Rose-Cap, and she was in pink, 
just the colour of a blush rose, and made you 
think of gard ns in June and the hum of bees 
and the song of birds. She looked at every- 
thing through tiny rose-coloured spectacles, 
and, however bad things were, she always made 
out that there was some compensation. 

The third Fairy was called Grey-Cap, and 
her clothes were all pale grey, and reminded 
you of still misty days on the East Coast, when 
the soft haze covers sea and land and all the 
outlines are indistinct. She was rather a 
pathetic little fairy, not very strong and often 
too tired to take part in the Fairy Queen’s 
“spmuins HAD a nasty Tevels, but she was not sad or unhappy, be- 
cae ARE UA.” = Cause she had beautiful dreams, and she was 

always helping the other fairies out of scrapes 
and difficulties, which kept her more than busy. 

The three fairies all sat and looked solemnly at the Baby, and 
the Mother waited anxiously to hear what they would suggest. The 
Baby was very pleased indeed with them and laughed cheerily, stretch- 
ing out his fat little hands to try and play with them. 

After they had consulted in their own language, which of course 
no one else understands, Rose-Cap, who was generally spokeswoman. 
addressed the Mother : | 

“ This is the most difficult case we have ever had, and I am afraid 
even we can do nothing to help you. We could have made him laugh 
or cry quite easily, but we can’t make him yawn, and I don’t think 
it is possible. As he can do everything else so nicely, I don’t really 
think that it matters, and if I were you I shouldn’t worry.” 

Blue-Cap said that very likely when he grew up he would be 
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able to yawn, and there was always hope in the future; while Grey- 
Cap just gave a faint little sigh and flew on to the quilt, so that the 
Baby could grasp her tiny fngers, and he smiled more delightfully 
than ever. 

The poor Mother, however, burst into tears and refused to be 
comforted by any of them, but just cried and cried because her Baby 
couldn’t yawn. 

Suddenly everybody jumped as a harsh voice remarked from 
the other side of the room: “J can make him yawn easily, but only 
on my own conditions.” 

The voice came from another fairy, dressed all in black, and with 
a nasty cross face and untidy dark hair which made you think of horrid 
slimy things which live at the bottom of the sea and hate the light 
and air, 

Rose-Cap got very red and angry and said: 
“It’s that naughty Spilikins! How did you get 
out when we shut you up in the oak tree and 
fastened the door with twigs and 
grasses ?”’ 


‘* spILLIKINS ALIGHTED ON THE EDGE OF THE CRADLE AND SAID ‘YUM, YIM, YUM,’ THREE TIMES,”’ 
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“ Ah, but I did get out all the same,” said Spillikins. triumphantly, 
“and I came to see what you were all up to and to spoil your game.”’ 

The Mother was so full of her longing to make the baby yawn 
that she didn’t stop to think what a bad fairy Spillikins was, but 
just went on her knees to her and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Spillikins, if you can make my Baby yawn I will agree to 
any conditions. Please do it at once.” 

Before the others could stop her, Spillikins flew from the book- 
case where she had been sitting, alighted on the edge of the cradle 
and said, ‘‘ Yum, Yim, Yum,’’ three times. 

Then she turned to the Mother with a wicked grin and said : 
‘Your Baby will yawn now quite easily, but every time he does so 
a little green frog will hop out of his mouth.”’ 

The other fairies were furious, but they couldn’t do anything, 
for when a spell is cast it can only be undone by the fairy who casts 
it. They had to fly away and leave matters to take their course. 

Soon afterwards the Baby opened his rosebud mouth quite wide 
in a large, comfortable yawn .. . and a little green frog hopped out 
on to the coverlet ! 

They were quite nice little frogs, pale green with eyes ini jewels, 
but the Baby went on yawning and yawning until there were hun- 
dreds of them, and they went and sat in neat little rows on Mother’s 
big bed. The Baby didn’t seem to mind a bit, but the Mother hated 
them and began to wish she had never asked Spillikins to help. 

Matters went on like this for some days. The Baby kept yawn- 
ing and the little green frogs kept hopping out, until the poor Mother 
felt that she would go mad unless something were done to stop the 
spell. 

So she sent for Rose-Cap, knowing that she was one of the best 
of the fairies and by far the most clever. Rose-Cap came and sat 
on the cradle, with her thinking-cap rammed so far down on her head 
in the effort to solve the problem that she was hardly visible at all. 
At last she jumped up with a little cry of decision, and telling the 
Mother to cheer up, as she thought she could help her after all, she 
flew off at a great rate. 

After a long journey she came to a big wood and made her way 
straight to a grassy glade where there were rows and rows of tall fox- 
gloves, like sentinels. In the middle of the glade was a most extra- 
ordinary sight; one of the gloves which the children pick off to play 
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with was standing upside down and wriggling about in a most uncanny 
fashion. Rose-Cap, who was tired with her long journey, sat on a 
convenient mushroom and looked at the wriggling petal with a thought- 
ful air. After a little she spoke and her voice was cross and severe. 

 Spillikins,” she said, ‘I am nota bit sorry for you; I only hore 
that you are horribly uncomfortable under that foxglove, for you 
deserve everything, and I am glad the Fairy Queen gave you such a 
dreadful punishment. But all the same I am going to give you a 
chance of undoing the harm you have: done, not because I care a 
straw about your troubles, but because I am so sorry for that poor 
Mother. Now this is what I offer. I will let you out if you will 
promise to come straight away with me now and break the spell of 
the frogs, but if you don’t do so I will make matters even worse for 
you than they are now.” 

The foxglove cap wriggled in an angry manner and Spillikins’ 
voice from inside remarked morosely: ‘‘ Shan’t, and you can’t make 
me!”’ ye 
“Very well, then,” said Rose-Cap, 
“if you don’t come, I will have ‘you 
put into a- dark hole where you will 
never see the moon shine any more, or 
the stars twinkle, and you will never 
again hear the music of the Pipes of Pan. 
Then after a time you will die, because, as 
you know, we fairies can’t live for long 
unless we hear Pan calling.” 

After this terrible: pronouncement 
the foxglove stood quite still for several 
seconds. At last Spillikins said in a 
sulky voice: “All right, I will come 
with you, though I can’t think why you 
bother about a wretched baby: like that.” 

Rose-Cap jumped off the mushroom, 
twicked away the foxglove flower, and 
there was Spillikins, 
looking very hot, 
and as cross as two 
sticks. z 

THEY WERE QUITE NICE LITTLE FROGS, BUT THE MOTHER HATED 


‘* Now mind,”’ THEM.” 
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said Rose-Cap sternly, “if you get: up to any of your tricks I shall. 
know what to do and you will wish you had never been a fairy at 
all, but had just stayed as a bit of thistledown ae about in the 
wind.” 

(That is, of course, what all the fairies come from originally, a as 
every one knows.) : 

Well, they started on their journey, and after a time poor Rose- 
Cap began to get very tired, as she had already come a long way, 
and her wings grew weaker and weaker. She was just beginning 
to wonder whether she would ever get to her destination when they 
came to a beautiful little lake, shining like silver in the moonlight, 
and with a lot of white gulls resting on its calm waters. Rose-Cap 
remembered that one of the gulls was an old friend of hers whom she 
had once helped, and an idea occurred to her fertile brain. Two 
seasons ago, the gull had been very worried by his wife falling ill after 
presenting him with a large family, and Rose-Cap had brought him 
food for the babies and looked after them while he was attending to 
his mate. She sought him out among the others and woke him 
by a brisk pull of his tailfeathers, The Seagull was not at all pleased 
at being roused, as he had been battling with a big storm at sea all 
day and was tired out. However, he soon recognized Rose-Cap, 
and, though he was very sleepy and rather cross, he listened politely 
to what she had to say. 

“Tommy,” she said in her most persuasive voice, “‘I helped 
you once when you were in trouble, and I want you to help me now. 
I must get to a farmhouse five miles from here as soon as_ possible 
and I am so tired that I cannot fly another feather. Will you take 
me and Spillikins on your back the rest of the way, like the dear good 
Tommy that you are?” 

Then she told him the whole story. He was angry, of course, with 
Spillikins, and wanted to make the naughty fairy fly by herself, but 
Rose-Cap dared not lose sight of her. At last, though his wings 
were stiff with fighting against the wind, and he could hardly Beep 
his eyes open, he consented to carry them both. 

Rose-Cap thanked him in her prettiest manner—which was very 
pretty indeed—and she and Spillikins hopped on to his broad white 
back and nestled among the soft feathers. 

In due time they arrived at the farmhouse. Tommy stopped out- 


side the gate, refusing to go any further, for all gulls have a strong 
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dislike to going into gardens or enclosed spaces, as they always feel 
that they cannot breathe there. 

But Rose-Cap was firm with him, having fully made up her mind 
to arrive in style. So Tommy, much against his will, was made to 
fly up over the house and finally to swoop down on to the window-sill 
of the room where the Baby slept. 

The gull did not seem at all inclined to do more for the two fairies, 
but Rose-Cap remarked in her most dignified tones: “I shall want 
you to fetch us in half an hour, Thomas,” and with much grumbling 
he at last consented. 

When the fairies entered the room the Baby was sleeping peace- 
fully, with one chubby hand grasping the eiderdown and battalions 
of tiny green frogs drawn up in neat lines all over the room. _ The poor 
Mother was sitting rocking the cradle and 
crying quietly to herself, but she sprang up 
when Rose-Cap and Spillikins flew in and 
said: “Oh, have you brought her, and can 
she do anything, do you think?” 

_ Spillikins, looking crosser than ever, 

perched on the back of a chair and would 
not speak until Rose-Cap remarked 
casually: “It’s a very dark hole, with- 
out a ray of light, and no fairy can 
possibly get out of it.” 

Spillikins shook herself angrily 
and looked as if she would have hurt 
Rose-Cap had she dared, but 
there was no help for it, and she 
knew she must undo the spell or 
live the rest of her life in a nasty 
dark hole. 

Now when once a fairy has 
cast a spell it can never be quite 
done away with, but only be 
altered to something else. So that C&_ 3 \ 
when the Baby yawned some- ry Cai 
thing must still come out of his hy i 
mouth. So Spillikins said sulk-* | 

ROSE-CAP SAT DOWN ON A CONVENIENT MUSH- 


ily: ‘I can’t stop him yawning, room.” 
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but I can change the frogs into little laughs, if that will do.” 


Rose-Cap clapped her hands with joy and said: 


** Yes, and 1 


will make the little laughs go out into the world and cheer up all the 


poor people who so seldom laugh.” 
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“TOMMY, MUCH AGAINST HIS WILL, WAS MADE TO FLY OVER THE HOUSE.” 
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Spillikins 
flew on to the 
cradle and 
waved her 
hands over 
the Baby, 
saying the 
mystic words, 
* Wirra, War. 
ra, Worra.” 
As she did so, 
the Baby be- 
gan yawning 
harder than 
ever, but now 
no little green 
frogs hopped 
out of his 
mouth. In- 
stead the 
room was 
filled with 
faint, soft 
gurgles of 
laughter. At 
the same 
moment the 
regiments of 
frogs. van: 
ished, and the 


little laughs floated out of the open window into the still night air 


and winged their way into the world of Men. 


But that was not the end of the wonderful happenings, for directly 
the frogs disappeared and the laughs were heard, an extraordinary 
change came over Spillikins. All her black clothes vanished as by 
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magic, her dark untidy hair became golden, and she stood before 
them dressed in shimmering white, like untrodden snow in the moon- 
light. All the crossness and sulkiness had gone from her face, and 
all the wrinkles and lines, and she was as beautiful as even a fairy 
can ever be. 

. “Why, you are Snowflake, the dear little fairy who was long 
ago put under a spell by the cruel dragon,” cried Rose Cap. 

Snowflake, laughing with joy, said: ‘‘ Yes, the spell was to work 

until I was made to do one really good deed, then the dragon would 
have no more power over me. I owe it all to you, Rose-Cap dear.”’ 

_ Of: course the Mother was delighted and thanked them both, 
promising that she would always leave the larder window open and 
a large pan of cream where they could get at it, because if there is one 
thing in the world the fairies love it is cream. 

The moon was setting, so the fairies knew they must go. 


A few minutes later the Mother and her Baby were sleeping peace- 
fully in the little farmhouse room, while a white gull flew steadily 
through the dawn with two tiny figures nestling on his broad back. 
And as they went joyous laughs followed them and the air was full of 
chuckling and soft peals of merriment as the Baby’s gifts went out 
to do their work in a sorrowful world. 

F. M. D. Henperson and E. D. Smirierr. 


My Wonderful Garden 


F I had a garden Jam tarts for the picking, 
Just made to my mind, Three-cornered and round, 

What wonderful things in A-blowing and growing 

That garden you'd find! In rows would be found. 
For currant and bath buns . Ripe cheese cakes in summer 

And Chelsea there’d be ; I'd joyfully pick ; 
And dumplings would grow on And mince pies in winter, 

A baked apple tree. With the ice on them, thick. 


While chocolate creams 
In this garden so odd, 
But charming, would grow 
Like green peas in a pod. 
ApA LEonoRA Harris. 
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In country lanes 
blackberries grow. 

High over-head or creeping 

low. 


You pick them, then you 
quickly take them 

‘To eook,who into jam 
will make 
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T was winter, and all the little boys and girls in Holland were having 

a royal time. Every day, as soon as school was over, they rushed 
home as fast as they could and kicked off their ‘“‘ klompen,” as they 
called the big wooden shoes with the curled up toes that kept them 
so snug and dry when they played on the wet fields. Then they 
laced up their leather shoes, fastened on their skates, and off they 
went to the nearest stretch of frozen canal or field. And they never 
had far to go, for there is water everywhere in Holland, water and 
ducks and windmills. 

Jakoba and Piet loved skating and sleighing and sledging as much 
as any little boy or girl in the village, and they had been looking 
forward all the week to their school holiday, when they could play 
on the ice the whole day long. But when the holiday came at last 
something happened to upset their plans. It was market day, 
too, and Piet and Jakoba’s mother should have set out quite early 
to carry to market the fine golden cheeses she made so well. She 
was to sell her cheeses and bring back oil and fish and meat, and all 
sorts of nice and useful things. 

But this morning she could not go to market, for she had slipped 
on the frozen road yesterday, and her foot was so swollen that she 
could not even get her “ klompen” on. And Piet and Jakoba’s father 
could not go either, for something had gone wrong with the wind- 
mill where he worked all day, pumping the water off his fields into 
the canal, or grinding corn, or sawing wood. There was no end to 
the clever things the windmill could do, but it must be mended at 
once, or there would be no money to buy big white bonnets for Jakoba, 
or nice warm wide trousers for little Piet. 

Now you might think that Jakoba and Piet and their little friends 


were not real children at all, for certainly they did look rather 
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like dolls you have seen at the toy-shop or on the stall at the school 
bazaar. And the neat little houses they lived in, with the neat brick 
paths and the neat windmills, did certainly look as if they belonged 
to Toyland. But really the children were just like yourselves—some- 
times nice and sometimes horrid, and some of them were nicer, and 
some of them were horrider, than the rest. 

I am glad to say that Jakoba and Piet were really nice, and so 
they both said in a minute: “ What can we do to help?” though 
they could hear their friends, Anna and Jan and Dik and Heint, 
rushing past with their skates jingling over their arms. 

** Well,” said their father, ‘‘ you had better go to market, Jakoba, 
and carry as many cheeses as 
you can. The rest can go next 
week. And you, Piet, must stay 
beside your mother and help her 
with the work of the house.” 

So little Piet got the broom 
and began to sweep the brick 
path, for it is a disgrace in Hol- 
land to have a speck of dirt 
cither inside or outside your 
house. And Jakoba sct off for 
market. 

She had not gone far when 
she saw Dirk, the youngest of 
their friends, trying to do an 
impossible thing. He had 
strapped some old skate blades 
on his big wooden “‘ klompen ” 
and was trying to skate with 
them. 

“What are you doing that 
for, you funny boy?” Jakoba 
called, but he answered rudely : 
“Mind your own business. My 
boots are at the cobbler’s, and 
“I must skate somehow, and the 
others are wicked things. They 
; PIET GOT THE BROOM AND BEGAN TO SWEEP TIE 


Bice ys ite? won't let me skate with them. 
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They say I am spoiling the 
Ice. 

At that moment up went 
his hands, and down he came 
with a thud. Of course, Jako- 
ba went to help him up, but 
he was dreadfully cross and 
nasty, especially as Jakoba 
could not help laughing at the 
funny figure he cut. 

Ci pay you: out’ © for 
laughing at me,” he cried, and 
Jakoba had to hurry off as fast 
as she could, or he would have 
thrown his big shoes at her. 
He was in a dreadfully bad 
temper and wanted someone 
to be angry with. Then he 
did something very naughty. 
He went to his sister Anna 
and his brothers, Jan and 
Heint, and told them that 
Jakoba had been very rude to A THUD.” 


him. 
‘Where is she ?”’ cried Jan, “ I'll teach her to be more polite.” 


““Oh, she’s off to market with the cheeses,” said Dirk, pleased 
at all this attention. 

“Then we'll go after her,” cried Heint, who was always ready for 
mischief of any sort. ‘ We'll take a short cut across the fields and 
we'll roll her cheeses into the ditch.” 

Their sister Anna begged them to do no such thing, for Jakoba 
and she were very good friends, but they would not listen, and ran off, 
dragging Dirk with them. He was frightened now, and wished that 
he had held his tongue, but go he had to. 

They scrambled over ditches, and ran across a field where they 
knew they were trespassing, but they could see Jakoba walking along 
the towing path by the canal the other side, and this private field was 


a tempting short cut. 


Of course, they never dreamt the farmer had put his great new 
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“THEY TORE FOR THEIR LIVES AS THE BULL CAME POUNDING AFTER THEM,” 


black and white bull in it before he went off to market to buy some 
new strong bolts and bars for the bull-house door. You can imagine 
then how they felt when they saw the terrible creature, wild with 


rage, and scared at its new surroundings, come pounding over 
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the field towards them, its big head lowered, its eyes flaming with 
fire. 

How they yelled as they turned in an instant and tore for their 
lives towards the fence! They would probably have been tossed 
as high as the windmills if Heint’s big hat had not tumbled off his 
head. That happy accident saved their lives, for the great creature 
stopped, and trampled and tore and tossed the hat as if it thought 
Heint’s head was inside it. 

By the time they reached the fence and scrambled safely over 
not a hat was left among them; and I don’t think you will be sorry 
to know that their mother whipped them all three severely for having 
lost the hats, as she thought, in the canal. 

And all the time these dreadful things were happening, Jakoba 
was walking sedately to market, with the basket on her arm. She 
sold the cheeses well, and bought the oil and meat and fish; and 
of course she bought also some nice ‘“lekkers,’ as the Dutch 
children call all kinds of sweets. When she got home Piet and she 
took a little packet of caramels as a present to Dirk, to try and sweeten 
his temper. You may imagine how ashamed Dirk felt, and how he 
and his brothers never said a word about their wicked plan. But 
they were better and kinder boys ever afterwards. 

3 Mrs. ALBERT G. LatHam. 


THE HEDGEHOG. 
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NCE upon a time a number of Brownies crept into a certain. 
house to make everything straight and tidy there, as is the way 
of these delightful little people. 

Unfortunately though, quite unknown to them, a mischievous 
Elf slipped in too. 

Now the elves do not belong to the Brownie family, which is 
a highly respectable one, but to the Pixies, a very different sort, I 
can tell you. 

The Brownies swept and scoured and dusted, and had some trouble 
in preventing the Elf from playing his pranks, such as blowing the 
soot down the chimney on to the clean hearth, which he said would 
be “fun,” upsetting the salt into the sugar-barrel, and mixing up 
the tooth-brushes in the bathroom. 

At last the Elf, declaring the Brownies were “slow old things 
with no fun in them,” flew up the chimney in the form of a wisp of 
smoke, and they thought they had got rid of him. 

After finishing their work, the Brownies drank the bowl of milk, 
which of course they always expect, and ate the crust of bread left 
for them. 

But they were still hungry, and a young Brownie roaming about 
the larder discovered a plate of fresh.rolls left for the children’s break - 
fast. The Brownie tried one and found it so good that he called 
his friends, and among them they finished the rolls. 

“Oh, dear!” said an old Brownie, gazing at the empty plate, 
‘‘ what are the children to have for breakfast ?”’ 

‘* We must make some Brownie bread for them,” answered another, 
“they will like it just as well.” . 

They then took a quantity of flour from the bin and bewitched 
it with a spell of their own. Then together they all kneaded it, and 


as they kneaded they croaked in their quaint cracked voices : 
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“Quantum, Quorum, Quasi, Quee, 
Whosoever shall taste of me 
Shall mild and loving and gentle be.” 

Then the Brownies made up the dough into crisp brown rolls, 
and laid them on the plate. But just as they were making the last 
roll the troublesome Elf, who had crept in through the key-hole in 
the form of a puff of wind, snatched up a handful of flour from the 
bin, and singing over it these words : 

** Zora,-Zara, Zuzu, Zum, 
Whosoever shall taste a crumb, 
Changed in a twinkling shall become,” 
flung the flour into the bowl the Brownies were using. Of course 
his bewitched flour mixed with the flour of the last roll the Brownies 
were making, and as the dawn was fast approaching the Brownies 
had not troubled to repeat their spell over this last little roll. 

It was too late now to make fresh rolls or to bewitch more flour, 
and as the Elf had not actually sazd the change was to be for the worse, 
the Brownies could only hope for the best, though they shook their 
heads rather solemnly. 

As for the Elf, he had escaped under the door in the form of 
a grain of dust, and was far away, and his spell, whether for good or 
bad, did not prevent the last roll from looking the crispest and brown- 
est and most delicious of the lot. 


There were three children in 
this house which the Brownies 
had visited overnight, not count- 
ing the baby. 

In the morning they all came 
down to breakfast as usual. 
There was Winnie, the eldest, her 
mother’s little helper, and a 
bright good-natured child, a 
favourite with everyone. 

Then there were Willie and 
Lily who, I am sorry to say, 
were very quarrelsome and un- 
pleasant children—and there was 


“TH MISCHIEVOUS ELF SLIPPED IN TOO,” the baby. 
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When they came 
downstairs, the younger 
children were grumbling as 
usual—it was ‘“ horridly 
cold” and ‘breakfast 
wasn’t ready,” and so on. 
Winnie, however, was 
' bright and cheerful, and 
went on an errand for her 
mother with a smile. 

In the meantime the 
other children sat down to 
breakfast. Nothing was 
right; the porridge was 
“lumpy” and not sweet 
enough. Lily was sure the 
milk had “turned,” and 
Willie was sure that Lily 
had more sugar than he 
had. | 

Then the rolls were 
put upon the table. Hey, 
presto; what a change! 
Lily began chatting to her 
brother just like any other 
bright and friendly little 
person ;. and Willie offered ‘‘THE BROWNIES WERE STILL HUNGRY.” 

-her the butter first, and 3 
instead of snapping at the baby when he pulled his hair, laughed 
and called him a “little rogue.” . 

Mother could hardly believe her ears, but ventured to put aside 
a crisp, brown little roll for Winnie (little she knew what she. was 
doing !), half expecting to hear the usual angry grumble that “ of 
course Winnie was the pet and got the best of everything!” 

But no, Lily only looked up and suggested. putting the roll on 
the hob to keep warm, and Willie said: ‘Poor old Win! She'll 
be hungry when she comes in.” 

By and by Winnie came in like a bright little sunbeam, passed 


on to the baby a sweet she had been given at the shop, and said it 
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didn’t matter that all the porridge was finished, she’d have the roll 
instead. 
‘But at the first mouthful—oh dear ! 

A discontented frown suddenly chased the smiles from Winnie’s 
face as a black cloud blots out the sunbeams. If her mother had 
been amazed at the change in her troublesome children, she was doubly 
so at the change in Winnie. You see, the Elf’s spell was working, 
and Winnie grumbled and snapped all through breakfast just as Lily 
was wont to do. She said the butter was too salt and the tea too 
weak ; and when Baby put his little hand into her plate, as he always 
did, sure of a tit-bit, she s'apped him, and when he cried, told him, 
“Serve him right—greedy little thing!” 

Poor mother! She stared in astonishment, and only grew more 
| bewildered when 

Lily got up and be- 
gan to comfort Baby, 
just as Winnie would 
usually have done. 
When she had 
finished breakfast 
Winnie got up, and 
noisily pushing her 
chair back, declared 
she wasn’t going to 
wash the dishes that 
morning. 
And off she 
went. 
Spy e Mother, with 
Loin =! : apie the tears rolling 
\ : down her cheeks, 
tried not to feel irri- 
tated that it was 
Lily’s arms _ that 
went comfortingly 
round her neck and 
not Winnie’s. 
The day wore 


“THEY MADE UP THE DOUGH INTO CRISP BROWN ROLLS.” on. Lily and Willie 
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had never in their lives been so good at school. Lily had not a. 
single mistake in her spelling, and Willie got out five minutes early, as 
the best-behaved boy in the class. “Wonders would never cease,” 
thought their teacher, who was used to finding Willie and Lily the 
most troublesome children in her charge. 

As for Winnie, things went wrong from the first. She spite- 
fully pinched a little girl who had knocked her book off the desk by 


accident. 
She got four out of five sums wrong and blotted her exercise dis- 


‘WHEN BABY PUT HIS LITTLE HAND INTO HER PLATE, WINNIE SLAPPED HIM,” 


eracefully. 
She was rude to the teacher, who kept her in for half an hour, 


and. said : 

“Winifred Brown, I am surprised at you. You are usually 
a good child. Some bad fairy must have bewitched you.” 

Little she knew how near to the truth she was! So Winnie went 
home in a thoroughly bad temper. Her mother, who had been hop- 
ing all the morning that her sunny little Winnie would come back 
to her, knew in a minute that she was still as naughty as could be, 
and sighed as she set the rabbit stew before her. 
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Now the Brown- 
ies’ spell, and also 
the Pixie’s, was only 
me hm guaranteed to last 
SST“ until those who had 
eaten of bewitched 
food tasted ordinary 
food again, 

Consequently, 
by the time Winnie 
had arrived home, 
Lily was half-way 
through her rabbit 
ne stew and was quite 
FANS! herself again, snap- 
ML . ; ping at Fike HS 

=} and grumbling at 
; “3 the food. As for 
Yar: Sie ah Willie, on the way 
(S555 SS ~ home a boy had 
eee 
SSS 


ee given him a stick of 


) 


| = THK) | chocolate, and when 
cn’) \\ = eee 


trace of the Brow- 
‘ Gurning ap her nose al the to» «ose nies’ kindly spell had 


: tance 
good rabbif stea vanished, and it was 


quite in his old style 
that he kicked the cat and pulled Lily’s hair as he went to his place. 

As for their mother, I believe that she was almost relieved. Their 
unnatural goodness had so surprised her that she was beginning to 
fear they were “ sickening for something.” 

But she looked very wistfully at Winnie, whose pretty face was 
quite spoiled by the scowl upon it, as she pulled her bowl roughly to 
her, turning up her nose at the good rabbit stew. 

But at the first mouthful, she suddenly laid down her knife and 
fork, and running, with tears in her eyes, threw her arms round her 
mother’s neck and begged her forgiveness. 

And mother was so overjoyed at getting her own little Winnie 
back that she cried with happiness. 
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After all, the Elf’s mischievous spell did some good, for Willie 
and Lily, seeing how hateful it was when Winnie behaved as ill-tem- 
peredly as they always did, began to try to behave better; and if 
Winnie had a fault it was that, through always being praised and held 
up as an example, she was sometimes a little too self-conscious and 
virtuous, and she knew now how miserable one felt when one was 
disagreeable, and she was extra careful not to try to seem at all superior. 

But if ever she felt inclined to be a little patronizing to her brother 
or sister, a teasing little song always came into her head, a song she 
could never remember hearing anyone sing, but which buzzed through 
her head in a shrill sing-song: 

“Zora, Zara, Zuzu, Zum, 


Whosoever shall take a crumb, 
Changed in a twinkling shall become.” 


IsaBEL Maup PEACOCKE. 


= — 
Ghere was a litte girl ,ard she had a little cu 
Righl in he midstie of her yorehead. 
_ Ghen she was good she was very very good, 
Tour when she was naughly she was horrid - 
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HEY were twins and their names were—well, I don’t know what 
their names really were. They may have been just plain John 
and Anna, or perhaps they were Marmaduke and Gwendoline. I can’t 
tell you, for I only know what they called one another, and that was 
the Goo-Giggle and the Bab-Bobble. Perhaps the Goo-Giggle was not 
really such a good girl after all, nor the Bab-Bobble such a very bad 
boy ; but when Nurse came into the room and found that the cover 
had been dragged off the table and the flower vase broken ; or the coals 
pulled out of the coal-box and scattered over the hearthrug, she always 
found the Goo-Giggle sitting on her high chair and looking like an angel, 
while the Bab-Bobble was dancing about and looking like an imp of 
mischief. Of course the Bab-Bobble got all the scoldings, but if 
you ask me which was the bigger scamp—vwell, I won’t tell tales. 
Nurse and Mother worked all day trying to keep them clean and 
tidy and rescuing them from all sorts of dangers ; fires, and knives, 
and scissors, and matches, and pins, and mustard pots. There was 
only one time of the day when they could feel easy about them, and 
that was after the morning bath and breakfast, when the little ones 
were wrapped up and put to sleep in the pram at the bottom of the 
garden, under the shade of the apple tree, and so near that the Goo- 
Giggle could easily make herself heard when she wakened. 
The pram was made for two, and they just filled it. Of course 
each had a strap fastened around the waist, so they were quite, 
quite safe. I can’t say exactly how it happened that morning. Mother 
had run to say good-bye to Dad, who was off to the City. She thought 
Nurse had fixed the straps, and Nurse thought Mother had done it. 
But neither had, and there the little ones lay, quite still at first, but not 
safe at all. 


It was the Goo-Giggle who first made the discovery. She sat 
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up and looked at the Bab-Bobble. He was asleep, the blue ribbons 
of his cap neatly spread over the dainty white cover. But the ribbons 
did not lie there long. The Goo-Giggle made a quick grab, and to her 
surprise off came the cap in her hands. Then the Bab-Bobble sat up 
too and rubbed his eyes with his fists. The Goo-Giggle had dropped 
his cap over the edge of the pram, so of course he had to snatch off 
her pretty lace bonnet with the pink rosettes and throw that also 
overboard. 

Then the fun began. The pillows went next, and the smart white 
cover, and then they felt they had more room for action. 

They bounced up and down, rocked back and forwards, and then 
tried to change sides. I think that was what did the deed, or perhaps 
it happened when they both stood up to gaze after the Goo-Giggle’s 
little pink shoe, which went rolling down the grassy slope to the hedge 
at the bottom. The Goo-Giggle was the first to go, perhaps because 
she was the fatter and heavier, and as she clutched the Bab-Bobble 
as hard as she could, over he went too. Both rolled together down 
the grassy slope till they lay beside the pink shoe against the hedge. 

Now the Goo-Giggle had quite intended to scream for help when 
she felt herself rolling, but her mouth was so full of grass and leaves that 
she couldn’t. She was glad afterwards, for she would certainly have 
missed the finest adventure of her life. 

Behind that hedge, you must know, was the Wonder Wood. 
The twins had always known it, but they also knew that Mother 
and Nurse had no interest in it at all, or they would have let them 
scramble in the wood all day, instead of keeping them in that dreadfully 
neat and tidy pram. 

Inside the Wonder Wood lived the Wonder creatures, and the 
Queen of all was the white wood pigeon, who sat on the top branch 
of the Wonder Tree and watched over her children. She often, too, 
cast an anxious glance at the twins who lived so close to the Wonder 
Wood, and many a time she wished they were her children, for she 
was kind and good, and loved human babies and all helpless things. 
She was greatly alarmed when she saw what was happening in the neat 
blue pram, and cooed her loudest in the tone that all her people knew 
was a signal of danger. But Nurse and Mother did not know, unfor- 
tunately.. All the Wonder creatures heard. and came scampering 
and flocking around. Then the Queen gave her commands : 


“The human babies from the outer world,” she said, ‘‘ are now 
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creeping through our prickly hedge. Go all of you and save them 
from stings and scratches.” 

The Wonder creatures were delighted. “Oh, your Majesty,” 
pleaded the little Wonder Elves, whose names were Roseleaf and 
Dragonfly, ‘‘May we keep them here for always and always, to 
be our playfellows ? ” 

The Queen said: “‘No. We cannot steal such precious treasures 


( 


THE WONDER ELVES BLEW THE DANDELION CLOCK TO SEE WHAT TIME IT was,” 
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from our neighbours. One thing we can do. We may keep them with 
us in the Wonder Wood till twelve by the dandelion clock, and then we 
must lead them back to their Mother, who at that time gives them 
their strange human food.” 

All this time the Wonder Bunnies, and the Wonder Mice, and all 
the other Wonder creatures were helping the Goo-Giggle and the 
Bab-Bobble to scramble safely through the prickly hedge. Then 
all looked at one another and laughed. The Goo-Giggle laughed in 
such a pretty gurgling way, showing two pretty white teeth in front, 
that all the Wonder creatures wanted to kiss her at once. 

Then the Bab-Bobble had a grand idea. He never did like 
clothes at any time, and he now noticed that the Wonder Bunnies 
and the Wonder Mice wore none. It was not really very dificult 
to do what he wanted, for it was warm summer weather, and Nurse 
had put few garments on them that day. The Goo-Giggle quite 
enjoyed biting off with her sharp little teeth the buttons they could 
not pull off with their fingers, and soon there they were perfectly bare 
and free to enjoy themselves. 

Their first game was Hide and Seek, and that was lovely. The 
Wonder Bunnies showed them a lot of beautiful secret hiding-places, 
little holes to crawl into all round the roots of the Wonder Tree. And 
the Wonder Mice showed them how to lie so still among the grass and 
roots that no one could guess they were there. 

Of course, Roseleaf and Dragonfly played too, and showed them 
lots of new games. They taught the Bab-Bobble how to stand on 
his head and waggle his ‘toes, and they taught the Goo-Giggle some 
lovely fairy dances. It was a pity she had no dainty skirts to hold 
out with her finger-tips, but that didn’t See matter. Oh, how 
happy they were. 

It seemed no more. than five minutes ac the Queen fluttered 
down and asked the Wonder Elves to blow the dandelion clock and 
‘see what time it was. I am sure Roseleaf never meant to make a 
mistake in counting. I believe it was Dragonfly who put him wrong 
by joining in when he had got to eight. Anyhow, both the Elves 
declared it was only eleven when it was really twelve. ., 

And that is how, when Nurse came quietly down to the blue 
pram, so as not to wake the twins suddenly, she saw nothing but an 
empty pram, with cushions and covers strewing the ground. How 
sh shrieked, and how Mother shrieked! The Queen heard, the 
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Wonder creatures heard, and the twins heard too. They were having 
a lovely rose-petal fight with the Elves at that moment, but they stood 
still and listened. And when they heard Mother cry in that heart- 
breaking voice, “‘Oh, who has stolen my babies?” they could bear 
it no longer. Both opened their mouths and screamed so loudly that 
the Wonder creatures ran and hid in terror. 

So when Nurse and Mother came scrambling through the prickly 
hedge there was no one to be seen in the Wonder Wood but two bare 
little babies beneath a rose-bush, screaming and screaming. Of 
course, the Wonder pigeon was there on the topmost branch of the 
Wonder Tree, cooing to tell them it was really quite all right, but I 
am afraid no one noticed her. 

I hope the Bab-Bobble didn’t get all the blame this time. All I 
know is that the safety straps have never been forgotten since, and so 
the Goo-Giggle and the Bab-Bobble have not had another chance to 
play with their friends in the Wonder Wood. 

Mrs. ALBERT G. LATHAM. 


THE TRESPASSER, 
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T’S no good, Mother, we can’t do anything else; the 
old sheep is dead.” 

farmer James put down the bucket of gruel on the back kitchen 
floor and sighed. 

“The worst of it is, she has left a young lamb only a week old,” 
he went on after a pause. 

“Poor thing, poor thing!” said Mrs. James kindly, “ what shall 
we do with the little mite, Father ? ” 

‘“‘ Bring her up ourselves, I suppose,” replied her husband. 

As she spoke he went to the cupboard and reached a bottle. 
“Laura, you may come and watch me feed her, if you like,’’ he said 
as he washed the bottle well out at the pump, and filled it with some 
warm new milk. Laura, the farmer’s little daughter, followed her 
father out into the yard; she felt very sorry for the poor little lamb, 
and almost wanted to cry, for that was not the only sad thing which 
had happened that morning. Lassie, the dog, had lost her pup. It 
had gone to a good home a few mi'es off, it was true, but Lassie missed 
it very much and had been whining and looking for it all day. She 
came up to Laura as soon as she saw her, and licked her hand. 

‘Poor doggie,” said Laura as she stroked her; then she went 


with her father across to the little barn where the lamb was. Lassie 
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tollowed too, and came and looked round the door while it was being fed. 

“Go away, Lass,” said the Farmer sternly when he caught sight 
of her. ‘‘ Bad dog, be off!’’ And very sadly Lassie obeyed. 

“You must drive her away if you see her here again,” explained 
Mr. James to Laura. ‘‘ Lass is a sheep-dog, and. will. worry this poor 
little creature if you do not take care.” 

Laura said, ‘‘ Yes, Father”; but) she thought it seemed rather 
hard, for Lassie looked so lonely and the little lamb had no mother. 
She drank the milk out of the bottle-pretty well after a while, although 
it was rather hard to teach her just at first. But the Farmer was very 
patient and stayed until the lamb had drunk it all. “She will soon 
understand,” he said, ‘‘and in a few days will know us quite well.” 

He shut the door of the barn firmly when they came out, for 
Lassie was waiting for them and looking as though she did not like 
the lamb to have so much notice. 

“Be very careful always to close the door when you go. to 
see her,” said Laura’s father, “for I think Lassie is jealous, and may 
get in and hurt her.” 

Laura said she would, and she did not forget. Of course, she paid 
ever so many visits to the barn that afternoon, but each time she 
shut the door when leaving, and each time Lassie was waiting outside. 
The poor little lamb cried a great deal; she wanted her mother badly 
and it seemed so strange to be alone. 

At tea-time Farmer James fed her again, but when he went in- 
doors he shook his head. “ I’m afraid she won’t live,” he said gravely. 
‘She is so small and puny, and is fretting so much for the old sheep.” 

Little Laura looked sad. “And will she have to sleep alone, 
Father?” she asked. ‘“‘ Won’t she be very, very cold?” 

The Farmer smiled, “I hope not, little maid; the barn is cosy 
and warm, so perhaps she will not mind.” 

Laura did not say any more, but she felt very sorry. She thought 
of the little lamb several times when she was lying snugly in her own 
pretty cot. She listened once or twice to hear whether she was still 
crying, but all was so silent that she thought perhaps the little creature 
had died. 

Laura was down early the next morning, for she wanted to go 
to the barn to see how the lamb was, but she had not walked half- 
way across the yard when Farmer James came to meet her. 


“Come and look at the little lamb, Laura,” he said, taking her 
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hand in his. ‘‘ She is as cosy as can be, and who should you think is 
with her ?” 

Before Laura could answer they had reached the barn, and there, 
on a bed of nice straw, with the lamb nestling up to her, lay Lassie! 

‘““T must have left the door open by mistake when I fed her at 
supper-time,” said Mr. James. “‘No wonder they were so quiet ; 
they have been together all night.” 

Laura screamed with delight. 

‘“ How lovely ! How lovely!” she cried. ‘‘ Lassie does not want 
to hurt her after all; why, Daddy, I believe the lamb thinks her own 
mother has come back again.”’ 

Mr. James laughed, but all the same Lassie stayed with her small 
charge, and day after day she would not leave the barn, except to 
drive the cows to milk night and morning. 

Even when the lamb grew stronger and was able:to run about in 

the meadow with the other sheep, Lassie 
still followed her, and did. not like 
to-get far away from her sight. 

“I do believe Lassie really 
thinks she is the lamb’s mother,” 
Laura would say whenever she 
went. out to see them, and al- 
though Mr. James laughed I 
almost believe he thought so too. 
aoe Joan ARUNDELL. 


“ PHERE, ON A BED OF STRAW, WITH THE LAMB NESTLING UP TO HER, LAY LASSIE,” 
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Tf all the world weve paper. 
Hind all the sea were ink, 
And allthe trees corre breadacheese, 

hat should we do for drink: 


ICHAEL and Meggy Moley-Poley were very well brought up 

children. They lived in a very comfortable underground 

house with a back door and a front door. Their black velvet suits 
were always beautifully brushed and smooth and shiny. 

“'That’s the worst of black velvet,” said Mrs. i ice “It 
shows every speck of dust.” 

But she was really very proud of them. They were a handsome 
pair of children, with a tremendous appetite for beetles and worms, 
especially worms. Mr. Moley-Poley turned up hundreds of little hills 
as he dug for worms for them. But however many he brought for 
supper there was never one left for breakfast. 

At last Mr. Moley-Poley said, “‘ Those children are getting quite 
big enough to dig their own worms. They have watched me so often 
that they know quite well how to do it. Off you go, Michael and 
Meggy, and dig for worms for yourself.” 

Now, I’m afraid the Moley-Poleys were rather a lazy pair of 
children. They wandered about looking for a good place to begin, 
and whenever Michael said, “‘ Here!” Meggy said, “I don’t believe 
there are any worms in that place!’’ And whenever Meggy said, 
“Here!” Michael said, “I believe I see a better place farther on.,”’ 

So they trotted on and on till they came to Old Joe’s cottage 
up the lane. And there, in the garden, was Old Joe digging. He 
was digging for bait, for he meant to go fishing the first thing next 


morning. Michael and Meggy watched him with great interest. He 
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kept stooping down and pulling out worms and putting them in a 
tin canister. It quite made their mouths water. 
“Tt 7s a bother to have to dig your own worms,” said Michael. 


*““MRS. WREN HAD A TALK WITH THE BEETLE.” 
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“Isn't it?” said Meggy. “‘ Let’s see where he puts them.” 

Old Joe filled the tin canister. Then he carried it into the shed 
and put it on a low shelf beside his fishing basket. Afterwards he 
went out and locked the shed door behind him. 

But Michael and Meggy were small and flat, and they squeezed 
in under the door and climbed up on to the shelf over a heap of pota- 
toes. Then they began to try the canister lid with their broad little 
shovel-like hands. They scraped and scraped with their blunt claws. 
The canister lid was not very tight, and it flew off suddenly and spilt 
out all the worms. Then Michael and Meggy ate every single worm 
and licked their lips and trotted off home. 

“Did you find plenty of worms?” asked Mrs. Moley-Poley. 

“Yes,” said they. 

But they didn’t tell her ee had stolen the worms from Old Joe. 
Mrs. Moley-Poley said they were good children, which they really 
weren’t at all. 

As for Old Joe, he couldn’t think what had become of his worms. 
He thought the canister must have rolled from the shelf and the lid 
come off. He dug more worms that evening and he put the canister 
inside his fishing basket so that it couldn’t fall. 

And when it was dark, Michael and Meggy Moley-Poley squeezed 
under the door and sniffed. 

“T smell worms!” said Michael, going straight to the fishing 
basket. 

‘“‘T hear them,” said Meggy, getting in beside the canister. So 
they pulled the lid off the canister and ate up all the worms again. 
And then they trotted home. 

When old Joe found the empty canister inside his basket, he 
knew the lid couldn’t have come off by itself. ‘“‘Someone’s been 
stealing my worms,” grumbled he. He made up his mind to catch 
the thief. So he filled the canister with worms again and put on the 
lid, and he put the canister inside a tin box and fixed the lid open 
with a spring ; so that if any one got inside it would snap down on them. 
And he put the tin box inside his fishing basket. 

The next night Michael and Meggy came again and smelt the 
worms and climbed up on the fishing basket. Michael slipped into 
the box first and as soon as he had done so snap! bang! down went 
the lid and he was a prisoner inside. It very nearly caught his inch- 
long, broad, black, bristly little tail. If it had been an inch and a half 
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long it would have quite caught it. He banged his head against the 
lid and he scraped and dug at the sides; but he couldn’t get out. 
And Meggy clawed and gnawed at the outside and cried; but she 
couldn’t get in. So she ran away home to tell her parents. 

Presently Michael clawed the lid off the canister and ate the 
worms. He said, “I may as well have a meal, for I don’t know what’s 
going to happen to me!” 

When Old Joe came and found Michael caught in his tin box he 
was very triumphant. “Aha! Tve got you,” he said, “have I? 
I suppose you thought it was clever to eat my worms!” 

He poked Michael with his finger. Michael bit him quite hard 
with his little sharp white teeth. 

That made Old Joe very angry. He snapped the lid down again 
and put the tin box in the basket. ~ 

“ Just you wait,” he growled savagely. “‘TIl go into the house 
and get my knife and Pll skin you! Skin you, do you hear? And 
Pll make a little moleskin muff and fur for my granddaughter’s dolly 
out of your skin!” 

Michael trembled and shivered all over, for he didn’t at all like 
the idea of being skinned. 

When Old Joe was away, Meggy came back with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moley-Poley. They were very much distressed when they found their 
son shut up in a tin box. And when they heard he was going to be 
skinned they were dreadfully upset. But they couldn’t bite through 
the tin box, however hard they tried. And there was no time to 
lose, for Old Joe would be back in a minute. 

So each of them took hold of a strap of the fishing basket and 
they dragged it right away out of the shed, and Meggy pushed behind. 
They took it into a field and hid it in a ditch behind a bramble bush. 
And then they sat down to consider what to do. For Michael was still 
inside and couldn’t get out. 

Mrs. Moley-Poley asked Robin Redbreast to help them, for he 
was full of bright ideas. He sat on a bramble twig and cocked his 
head on one side and his bright eyes gleamed, he thought so hard. 

Robin consulted Mrs. Wren and she, in turn, had a talk with the 
Beetle, and after a few minutes Robin said: 

“The Rats have very sharp teeth.”’ 

“T don’t think they could bite through tin,” said Mrs. Moley-Poley 
sadly. ‘‘ And if they could they would certainly eat Michael! ” 
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“The Owl has a very sharp beak,” said Robin. ‘It isnearly the 
same shape as a tin-opener.” 

“He would eat Michael too,” said Mrs. Moley-Poley dolefully. 
“Such a lot of people would like to eat Michael. It is a great pity.” 

“What about the Mice?” said Robin. | 

“Their teeth aren’t any sharper than ours,” said Mrs. Moley- 
Poley. ‘‘ And if they could bitea hole in the tin they wouldn’t. They 
would be afraid Michael would eat them.” 

Robin cocked his head on the other side and thought harder. ‘I 
have it,” he cried at last. ‘‘ What will you give me when Michael is free ?”’ 

“Twelve fat worms,” said Mrs. Moley-Poley promptly. 

“In the river,”’ said Robin, ‘“‘ in a deep hole under the bank lives 
a very large, very greedy Pike. You must hang the basket down 
by its straps so that it just touches the water. When the Pike smells 
Michael he will come and bite a hole in the tin and you must pull up 
the basket again before he can eat Michael.”’ 

The Moley-Poleys thought this a splendid idea. They dragged 
the basket to the bank and let it down by the straps. The great 
Pike came sailing up. 

““T smell mole,” said he. ‘‘ Now where is it ?”’ 

He saw the basket and bit a hole in it. Then he grumbled a good 
deal when he found there was a tin box inside. However, he sharp- 
ened his teeth on a stone and bit the tin box, and his fishy eyes bright- 
ened when he saw Michael. 

But just as he was going to grab Michael’s little black legs, the 
Moley-Poleys pulled up the basket. He gave a jump after it and his 
teeth went ‘‘snap!” But he was toolate. Oh, he was disappointed. 

The Moley-Poleys dragged the basket back to the bramble bush 
and hauled out Michael. 

His mother and Meggy hugged him because he had been so nearly 
eaten and skinned and drowned. His father spanked him because 
he had been stealing. And Michael promised always to dig up his 
own worms, and never be lazy any more. | 

As for Old Joe, he never could make out what had become of 
his fishing basket. He looked for it in all sorts of places—but he 
never thought of looking behind the bramble bush. And it is a good 
thing he didn’t, for Robin thought it would make a nice dry house. 
He built a nest inside the tin box and brought up two handsome young 


families that summer. J. H. Macnatr. 
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+6 HAT an odd noise!” said Denis. 


He stopped, hauled in his line, and listened. The sound 
seemed to come from the other side of the hedge which divided the 
lane from the canal bank where Denis and his elder cousin were 
fishing. ; 

The noise certainly was an odd one—a continuous, protesting 
squeak like that of some creature in distress. 

““Tt’s a chicken that’s lost its way,” said Frank ; “ watch, Den,— 
I believe I’ve got something! My line’s awfully heavy.” 

But Denis was out of earshot. He had put down his line, and 
was running along the towing-path towards a gap in the hedge. Squeez- 
ing himself through the briars, not without a few scratches, he jumped 
down into the dusty lane. The noise was louder now, and he could 
hear a feeble flapping of wings. 

“Hello!” cried the boy, and dashed down the lane. <A dozen 
yards away, almost opposite the place where Frank was still on the 
other side of the hedge, Denis could see a small brown gosling strug- 
gling with all its might against a great wicked-looking rat. There 
was blood upon the gosling’s feathers; its squeaks of distress were 
dying away as the rat held on and bit at it more fiercely. 

In another moment the boy would have been too late. As it 
was, he sprang towards the two with a stick that he had caught up 
from the hedge-side, and brought it down heavily upon the rat’s big 
grey body. The animal, after another second’s struggle, let go its 
victim, and, scuttling across the lane, disappeared through the opposite 
hedgerow. ; 

The gosling, which seemed half-dead, lay in the dust with half- 
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closed eyes. Denis stooped and picked up the little ruffled ball of 
feathers. 

“He nearly finished you, old chap,” he said. ‘‘ Oh, now, it’s 
all right, you needn’t flutter any more. We'll try what we can do to 
patch you up. Here, let’s go and see what Frank says.” 

By this time, having tucked the gosling gently into his jacket, 
he had climbed once more through the hedge-gap, and coming up 
to his cousin, showed his prize. 

““He’s nearly done for,” said Denis, “and no wonder. The 
rat was nearly four times his size. JI wonder to whom he 
belongs ? ” 

“Mr. Bennet at Foden Farm, I should think,” answered Frank. 

“Well, it’s time somebody tried to mend this little chap’s wounds. 
So- I’m going to the farm. Come along.” 

But when Farmer Bennet saw the gosling, he shook his head. 

“Nay,” he said, “it’s not mine. Brown with black tips to its 
wings, and black head—none of my goslings, nor geese neither, have 
got markings like that. It’ll likely be a stray one. If you want to 
keep it, I should think you might.” 

‘“*T will then,” said Denis; “‘at least, until it’s better. It doesn’t 
look fit for much now.” 

So he carried his damaged friend home, and there set to work, 
very gently, to bathe the gosling’s wounds with a sponge and hot 
water, and afterwards to dress and bandage them. 

The bird, very limp and exhausted, seemed to know, however, 
that the boy was doing his best for it; and lay still on the straw that 
Denis had spread in a large box in the stable yard. 

Next day it seemed a little better, and was able to eat all the 
food the boy provided for it. On every day that followed for a week, 
Denis’s first duty in the morning was to attend to his new pet’s 
injuries, whilst the gosling not only submitted patiently to the daily 
bathing and bandaging, but even welcomed the boy with a faint 
cackle of pleasure whenever he appeared. 

By and by the gosling was able to limp out of the box, and then 
it began to follow Denis everywhere. It was an odd sight to see the 
pair of them wandering round the fields and the garden, the gosling 
with a bandaged leg and one wing bound to its body by a strip of 
linen, limping after its rescuer so'emnly, stopping whenever he did, 


and appearing to take an interest in everything. Denis, on his side, 
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‘COMING UP TO HIS COUSIN, DENIS SHOWED HIS PRIZE.” a 


made a great deal of his new pet, but Cousin Frank laughed whenever 
the two appeared. | 
“Any one who wanted to be—well—nasty,” he declared, “‘ might 


make rude remarks about birds of a feather flocking together, Den. 


But, of course, nobody takes you for a goose.” 
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“T shouldn’t care if they did!” declared the boy stoutly, and 
Unele John smiled. 

‘““ A goose was once the means of saving a city from an attacking 
enemy,” he said, “and why should Denis not have this for a pet as 
well as any other bird, or animal ? ”’ 

So the holidays passed by, and Peter, as Denis christened the 
gosling, continued to follow his new master like a shadow. Denis 
felt quite sorry to part with him on the morning that he left home 
for school. | 

““ Good-bye, old chap,” he said, “‘look out for me at Christmas, 
and don’t put yourself in the way of any more rats.” 

“Oh, Pll look after him for you,” said his cousin, “though I 
don’t suppose he’ll have much to do with me. I didn’t rescue him.” 

In Denis’s letters home during term-time he never forgot to men- 
tion Peter, and on the day that he returned he looked out eagerly 
for his pet. 

And Peter, it seemed, had not forgotten his master, for as the 
boy climbed down from his uncle’s trap at the door, there was a joyous 
cackling, a great fluttering of wings, and Peter appeared, almost 
flying into the boy’s arms in his delight at seeing him once more. 


= 
“THe GOSLING BEGAN TO FOLLOW DENIS EVERYWHERE.” 
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“Oh! he knows me!” cried Denis. “He hasn’t forgotten, 
I’m sure!” 
“A gosling isn’t always a goose—in some things,” said Cousin 
Frank slyly. 


Denis is a young man now, and Peter has grown into a fine goose, 
very staid and stately ; but the two are good friends still. For when- 
ever Denis comes to spend the holidays at home, Peter is always ready 
to welcome him, and to follow him everywhere, as he used to do in 
the days when one of these strange companions was a gosling, and 
the other the boy who rescued him trom his enemy, the rat. 

Dorotuy Kiva. 


My Happy Family 


HAVE a happy family, 
In wax and wood and china; 
There’s Mabel, Maud and Marjorie, 
And Dorothy and Dinah. 


Dear Marjorie looks best in blue ; 
Maud’s face is washed with butter ; 

Poor Mabel’s nose is broken through 
A tumble in the gutter. 


And Dorothy—she’s not to blame— 
Will soon be bald, or nearly, 

It seems to me; but, all the same, 
I love her very dearly. 


While Dinah, only yesterday, 
Fell off the kitchen table ; 

But Doctor Glue, I’m glad to say, 
To mend her thinks he’s able. 


Still, dearer dolls there couldn’t be, 
In wax and wood and china, 

Than Mabel, Maud and Marjorie 
And Dorothy and Dinah. 


Apa Lronora Harris. 
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Mrs. 
Furry-Wurry 


RS. Furry-Wurry was a 

little grey mother mouse, 
who lived with her two children, 
Flitterflutter and Pitterpat, under 
the floor of the farmer’s big barn. Mrs. Furry-Wurry was very fond 
of her two children, and every evening, after all the grown-up people 
had gone to bed, she would take them out for a nice walk in the barn, 
or sometimes, if the weather were warm, out into the farmyard itself, 

One beautiful summer’s night the little mother mouse took her 
two children out into the farmyard. It was really too hot to walk, 
so they sat down on a flat stone. Mrs. Furry-Wurry put up her um- 
brella because the moon was so bright, and opening a book of fairy 
tales she began to read a story to the little mice. It was a very excit- 
ing story, all about a wicked cat-witch who caught little mice for her 
supper, and a beautiful fairy godmother who came and rescued them, 

Suddenly, just as Mrs. Furry-Wurry had got to the most exciting 
part of the story, Pitterpat gave a scream, and Flitterflutter clutched 
her mother’s arm in terror, crying: 

‘“* Oh, Mother, Mother! Look! The witch! The witch!” 

Mrs. Furry-Wurry looked, and then she dropped the fairy tale 
book and nearly fainted with fright. It was indeed a witch—the 
terrible old cat-witch Grimalkin. Seizing the hands of her two chil- 
dren, the little mother mouse started to run away. But it was too 
late! With a cruel Meow, wicked old Grimalkin pounced upon Flitter- 
flutter and Pitterpat and carried them off, in spite of their mother’s 
cries. . 
‘They will do nicely for my supper to-morrow,” she purred with 
pleasure. And she shut the two poor little mice up in a trap to wait 
until the morning. 


Poor Mrs. Furry-Wurry was nearly mad with grief. The old witch 
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had let her go. She didn’t want any old grown-up mice while she 
could get nice tender young ones, she said. And Mrs.. Furry-Wurry 
went back to her house under the floor of the barn, and cried and cried 
and cried until the house grew quite damp with the tears she shed. 
And when she had cried so many tears that she hadn’t any more, she 
mopped her eyes with a wet pocket-handkerchief and began to think 
if there was anything she could do to help her poor little ones. Then, 
all at once, a splendid idea came to her. 

‘““ Why, of course!” she said. “I must get a fairy godmother 
to rescue them.” 

The trouble was to think of a fairy godmother. It wouldn’t 
be of any use to get a mouse one, because a mouse fairy godmother 
wouldn’t stand much chance against a cat-witch. And then, at 
last, Mrs. Furry-Wurry thought of Fluffykins. 

Fluffykins was a kitten who lived in the farmhouse itself. She 
was the very prettiest kitten that had ever been seen, with fluffy hair, 
a curly tail, and a bow of blue ribbon round her neck. The mice 
who lived in the farmhouse kitchen had wonderful tales to tell about 
her. She was so kind and good—she never caught little mice for her 
supper, as so many horrid cats did. She never did anything horrid 
at all, but just sat on the hearth before the kitchen fire and purred 
and purred, except when she was washing her paws or running round 
after her tail. She would be just right for a.fairy godmother, Mrs, 
Furry-Wurry thought. 

But the little mother mouse didn’t quite like to go and ask her 
straight out to be a fairy godmother to Flitterflutter and Pitterpat— 
Mrs. Furry-Wurry was very shy of cats. So she wrote a letter telling 
her all about the two poor little mice and begging her to rescue them. 
And then she put the letter into an envelope and gave it to Mr. Tibs, 
the mouse postman, to take to Fluffykins. 

Fluffykins got the letter the next morning, just as she had finished 
a saucer of new milk and was in an extra-specially good temper. 
When she had read the letter she felt very sorry for poor Mrs. Furry- 
Wurry. 

‘““Tt’?s too bad of that horrid old Grimalkin,” said she. ‘‘ Poor 
little dears—Tll go and rescue them at once.” And she hurried 
across to the stable where the old witch-cat lived. 

Grimalkin had gone out to invite a friend of hers to come to 


supper that evening, but she had left the two little mice shut up in 
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the mouse trap. When Fluffykins saw them she felt more sorry for 
them than ever. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dears,” she purred gently. “Tm 
your fairy godmother, come to set you free.” 

Then she opened the door of the trap, and the two little mice 
scampered out and hurried back to their home under the floor of 
the barn without even waiting to say “thank-you ”’—they were so 
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“ PLITTERFLUTTER CLUTCHED HER MOTHER’S ARM IN TERROR.’ 


glad to be free again. Besides, like their mother, they were very 
shy of cats, even of fairy godmother cats. 

You can guess how glad Mrs. Furry-Wurry was to get her two 
children back, and how grateful she was to Fluffykins for setting them 
free. She wrote another letter to Fluffykins to tell her so, and Fluffy- 
kins sat and purred with pleasure all day long to think that she was a 
fairy godmother. After that, as you may imagine, Mrs. Furry-Wurry 
and Flitterflutter and Pitterpat were very, very careful to keep out 


of the way of wicked old cat-witches. 
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As for Grimalkin, when she came back with her friend and found 
her supper gone, she was very, very cross. But she never succeeded 
in finding out how Flitterflutter and Pitverpat had managed to get 
free. | 

CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER, 


The Photo Man 


Y dear old Effalunt came first 
To have his photo taken. 
Poor Teddy wanted to be nursed, 
But he was quite mistaken. 


I am a photo man, just now, I charge a penny each. I’m sure 
And not dear Teddy’s mother. It’s cheap, and rather funny, 

And Bunny’s portrait is so good You see my pets are very poor, 
He’s asking for another. So they pay paper money. 

At present, good old JDobbin’s “There. Now I’ve done. Yes, Teddy 

here Boy, 

And standing for his picture. I'll take you all out walking.” 

He keeps so still, I almost fear The pets jumped up, and danced for joy, 
He may become a fixture. And each one started talking. 


Fay INcHFAwN, 
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Their Very Own Star 


“JTS a horrid shame!” said Ricky, sitting up in bed the moment 
Auntie Maud had gone from the room. ; 

“Mother and Daddy never left us without a light,” said Rose- 
mary, on the point of tears. ‘Oh, why didn’t they come from India 
with us? They always understood.” 

““She’s taken the matches away too,” said Ricky, reflectively, 
“or we might have lit the candles ourselves.” 

“There always seem to be things moving about in the corners,” 
whispered Rosemary. Then, louder: ‘Oh, aren’t there any lights 
anywhere ?” 

‘“‘ Only the stars outside, 
and look at them.” 

““T don’t know whether I dare,” said Rosemary. ‘I’m so afraid 
something will catch hold of my nightdress from behind!” 

‘““T don’t like it very much,” admitted Ricky, ‘“ but I think I 
will get out, and Ill take your hand, and we'll just run across the 
room.” 

So they sped lightly to the window. 

“IT wonder who lights the stars,”’ said Rosemary. 

“Well, whoever does, I jolly well wish they’d light our candles,” 


responded her brother. 
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THEIR VERY OWN STAR 


‘““Make up a spell, Ricky, and see if anything happens.” 

Ricky was silent for some moments, deep in thought. Then he 
slowly repeated his spell : 

‘“‘We’re all in the dark and in a fright, 
Won’t some one up there please give us a light ?” 

Hardly had he finished than an answer seemed to drop from some- 
where above: 

“If you would make the bright night brighter, 
Ride up on the cloud and see the Star-Lighter.” 

‘“‘ Why, look, there is a cloud just outside the window-sill ! ” cried 
Rosemary. 

“* Let’s see if it will really carry us up there,” said Ricky. “‘ We'll 
take our candles with us.” 

A minute later the two children stepped out on to the cloud, 
without the slightest fear. It felt like a soft, downy feather-bed, 
and at once began to rise higher and higher into the sky. The roof 
of the house was passed and soon after the weather-cock on the church 
steeple close by. Then they floated up through layers of other clouds ; 
and at last found themselves right in the middle of Starland. 

Suddenly they came face to face with a figure dressed in sapphire 
blue, which so exactly matched the sky behind that they would hardly 
have seen him had it not been for the flaming torch he carried, and 
the glittering, star-shaped ornament in front of his pointed cap. 

“T am the Star-Lighter,” said he. ‘“ What can I do for you?” 

“Oh, please, will you light our candles for us?” asked Ricky. 

“With pleasure,” replied the Star-Lighter. “I have nothing 
to do at the moment, for I am waiting for the younger classes to come 
out of school.” He touched each of the candles with his torch, so 
that they kindled brightly. 

“School!” echoed Ricky and Rosemary. 

“Yes, Star School. Only the elder classes are out and lighted 
as yet. Would you like to come and see Dame Stella at work with 
the younger ones ? ” : 

‘Oh, please!” exclaimed the children. So they sailed along 
on the cloud till they came to a huge schoolhouse, all of the same deep, 
night-sky blue as the Star-Lighter’s suit, so that they did not see it 
until they were almost at’ the door. 

All three went in quietly and sat ina corner unnoticed. At theend 


of the great room was an old lady dressed in deep blue, with a close- 
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“QOH, PLEASE, WILL YOU LIGHT OUR CANDLES FOR US?’ ASKED RICKY.” 


THEIR VERY OWN STAR 


trilled blue bonnet. On her nose she wore large glittering spectacles, 
and on her knee was a big blue book, containing blue pages stamped 
with golden words. All around stood a flock of Star Children, also 
dressed in deep blue. The strangest thing about them was the lantern 
each one wore on his head. And yet it wasn’t really strange, because 
that is the way the star children twinkle down to earth. Their lan- 
terns were not yet lighted, for lessons were not quite over. 

‘Now, my dears,” Dame Stella was saying, “I should like to 
hear your lesson once more before you go. What are you going to 
tell the little Earth boys and girls to-night ? ” 

The whole class began to recite: 


A RECIPE FOR HAPPY DREAMS 


“Say your prayers and jump into bed, 
Turn to the left side, and then to the right; 
Just as you're falling asleep, be it said, 
Here I am floating to perfect delight ! 
Floating—floating—’tis just what it seems, 
You’re floating right out to the Land of Dreams.” 


“Very good,” said Dame Stella, approvingly. ‘‘ Now you may 
go and be lighted.” 

So the class trooped down the room towards the door, and as 
they passed the Star-Lighter kindled their lanterns with his torch, 
while they gazed curiously at the Earth children. Outside the door 
they could be heard shouting and laughing as they sped to their places 
in the sky. 

“Now for the kindergarten,” called Dame Stella. And _ for- 
ward from the back seats came some of the sweetest little baby Stars, and 
gathered as closely as they could about her knees. They were dressed 
just like the older Stars; and, though they were so tiny, each had 
upon his head a little lantern, of which he was evidently very proud. 
While Dame Stella was speaking to these little ones, she kept patting 
the cheeks of those nearest, and smiling at the others, as though this 
were her favourite class. 

“You are too little to learn a very difficult lesson,” she said, 
tenderly. “So I will only ask you to go out and shine your very 
brightest, so that all the Earth children who look’ up may be happy. 
Good-bye, darlings.”’ 

And she kissed each one before he went down the room to be 
lighted. ' 
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Fates Then Ricky and 
Rosemary _ noticed, 
for the first time, a 
fairly big boy Star, 
standing on a stool in 
a corner of the room, 
with a dunce’s cap 
placed over hislantern 
like an extinguisher. 
‘What has he 
done?” asked Ricky 
in a whisper. 
23" He’was dazyy = 
replied the — Star- 


yy Oy | Lighter, ‘‘and ran out 
(| Ves / Aes A. UD s sec being lighted 

Ga OO =~ 80 that he need notgo 

P to his proper place, 
and look after the 
“THE LITTLE BABY STARS GATHERED AS CLOSELY AS THEY COULD Earth children placed 

ABOUT HER KNEES, 
in his charge.” 

“Come here, you naughty Star,”’ called Dame Stella. . 

The culprit got down from his perch, and came slowly up the 
room. Suddenly he saw Ricky and Rosemary. His eyes opened and 
his mouth opened; then his ‘mouth opened still wider, and his eyes 
shut. He broke out into a perfect wail of grief. 

“Oh, what have I done?” he sobbed. “They’re my Earth 
children that I ought to have been looking after. And now something 
awful’s happened to them, and they’ve somehow got up here. Oh, 
what shall I do!” ) 

“Don’t cry! Nothing dreadful has happened at all. We’re 
only here on a visit,” said Rosemary, putting her arms round his neck. 

The Star-boy managed to conquer his sobs a little. Then a 
thought struck him. : 

“But don’t I make any difference to you at all?” he inquired, 
rather anxiously. 

““ Well, we did feel a bit lonely and afraid in the dark to-night,”’ 
said Ricky. 

‘“‘Tll never, never, never do it again,” declared the Star tear: 
fully, and anybody could see he would keep his word. ‘I'll shine 
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down on you, and take care of you, and give you happy dreatis 
every night.” 
‘“* And we'll remember you every night,” said Rosemary. 


Oh, how the Star-boy brightened up! 
“You never saw such a 


star as I'll be to you!” he 
cried. “Tl shine like—like 
a little moon.” 

‘“‘ Good boy!’ said Dame 
Stella. ‘‘ Then we'll forgive 
you. Now, my dears, I think 
you'd better go.” 

A hasty farewell to the 
old schoolmistress, to the 
Star-Lighter, and to their 
Own Star, and Ricky and 
Rosemary found themselves 
out of the school-house door, 
and sinking, sinking through 
the twinkling, smiling stars 
down to Earth. Sooner than 
they could have believed 
possible, they found them- 
selves outside their night- 
nursery window. They 
climbed in, and were soon 
fast asleep in bed. 


“Tt couldn’t have been a 
dream,” said Rosemary, next 
morning, “‘ because we both - 
know all about it.” 

‘** Of course, it wasn’t a 
dream,” said Ricky. “ But 
it’s funny that the candles are 
scarcely burnt away at all.” 

“Oh, that’s just part of 
the magic,” said Rosemary. 


“<*pon’r cRY!’ SAID ROSEMARY, PUTTING HER 
ARMS ROUND HIS NECK,” KATHLEEN W. COALES, 
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HE little old Hedgehog he creeps through the wood— 
His keen eyes are darting about, about, 
And if there are children who haven’t been good— 
Why, then they had better look out, look out! 


Said old Mrs. Beetle to curious John 
“Oh, what is that rustle I hear, I hear ? 
It’s surely the Hedgehog! My child, hurry on 
Or else he will eat us, I fear, I fear! ”’ 


But Johnny said boastfully, ‘‘ Couldn’t eat me! 
His prickles shan’t make me afraid, afraid. 

My pincers are strong and I’m longing to see 
Exactly how Hedgehogs are made, are made! ” 


He polished his back and his pincers and toes 

And though Mother shouted ‘Come back! Come back!” 
He stopped up his ears and he turned up his nose 

And Hedgehog he met on the track, the track. 


The little old Hedgehog he creeps through the wood, 
And opens his mouth very wide, so wide. 
And Johnny has seen him—he said that he would— 
But, ah !—it’s a view from inside, inside ! 
. Nancy M. Hayrzs, 
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HEN night comes down on the 
children’s eyes — 
And all in the house is still, 
For busy folk it is time to rise 
In the Wood Land over the hill. 
There are those who wake when the 
-moon is high— [day : 
They have s'ept for the whole long 
With a silent shake, or a call or cry, 
They are off on the trail away. 
The Owl, who hides from the sunlight’s 
beam, , 
Hark—there is his too-hoo-hoo ! 
The Vole, who lives by the gurgling stream, 
Steals out in the darkness, too. 
The Stoat, the Rat 
And the squeaking Bat 
All open their keen little eyes: 
And rise. [nest 
And the Hedgehog peeps from his cosy 
And hurries out with the rest. 
The bark of the Fox shows he’s astir 
And the Rabbit shivers within his fur 
And the sleepy old Dormouse wakes at: 
last— [fast. 
There’s none in the wood can move so, 
Each one on his trail is off away [day. 
And never comes back till the dawn of 
Oh, when in the night the moon is high 
And the stars look down from the dusky 
sky 
Jf we crept out—if we only could !— 
What wonderful things we should see in 
the wood ! Nancy M. Hayss. 
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R. MOUSIE-GREY lived at No. 1, Squeak Street, Mousietown. 
Mr. Mousie-Brown lived at No. 2, Squeak Street, Mousie- 
town. 

Mr. Mousie-Black lived at No. 3, Squeak Street, Mousietown. 

They were all fathers of families and much respected by the in- 
habitants. 

All three were hardworking mice, loving husbands, tender fathers, 
and members of the local Town Council. 

At the corner of Squeak Street stood a large house which bore 
the name of Squeak Villa. It had four reception rooms and eleven 
bedrooms, and the windows on the staircase were of stained glass. 
It was very fine indeed. 

This house had been taken by Mr. and Mrs. Mousie-White. They 
were very proud people, and immediately changed their name to 
Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence. 

They were very high-class indeed ! 

The other mice looked on in amazement at the proceedings which 
took place at the corner of the street. 

Mrs. Mousie-Grey, Mrs. Mousie-Brown and Mrs. Mousie-Black 
called on the new-comers in due course, and were much impressed 
by the grandeur of the Villa. Mrs. Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence’s 
afternoon tea-service was real Crown Derby, and she herself wore a bow 
on her tail. 

After they had left the Villa, the three ladies turned with one 
accord into Mrs. Mousie-Grey’s house at number one, and there voiced 
their amazement. i 

‘‘ A bow on the tail is really vastly becoming,” said Mrs. Mousie- 
Black, with a backward glance over her shoulder. 

Mrs. Mousie-Black had a neat little tail of her own, with a pretty 
wave in it that had once played havoc with Mr. Mousie-Black’s affec- 
tions. 

“‘Mousietown is very quiet for people who are still young,”’ 
observed Mrs. Mousie-Brown. She was the eldest of the three, and she 
glanced at her own face in the mirror as she spoke. 

‘The furniture of the Villa is very handsome,” said Mrs. Mousie- 
Grey wistfully, looking round the room, “but far beyond the 
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means of people like myself who have nine children to educate.” 

‘““She says her husband owns a yacht,” observed Mrs. Mousie- 
Brown in an awestruck whisper. “They must be very rich.” 

‘“* Well,” said Mrs. Mousie-Grey decidedly. “‘ One thing is quite 
certain. It will not do for us to become discontented with our own 
nice little homes because the Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarences 
have Crown Derby china and a yacht.” 

“No, certainly not,’ chimed in the others. ‘That would be 
very foolish indeed.” 

When Mr. Mousie-Grey came home that evening he could talk 
of nothing else but Mr. Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence’s yacht. 
That gentleman had taken him down to the river and shown him all 
the glories of the pretty little craft, and he had been much impressed. 
It was painted pure white, with a pale blue stripe, the funnel was of 
gleaming brass, and its name was ‘“ The Mousie’s Delight.” 

Mr. Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence had asked him to go for 
a sail with him in the “ Delight ” the very next Saturday afternoon. 

He was quite as much impressed by the yacht as his wife had been 
by the Crown Derby tea-service. 

The intimacy grew rapidly between the Villa and No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 3, Squeak Street. 

Mr. Mousie-Grey, Mr. Mousie-Brown and Mr. Mousie-Black spent 
all their spare time in their little boats on the river, and Mrs. Mousie- 
Grey’s nine children found themselves somewhat neglected, for their 
mother spent far more time than she had to spare in the villa of Mrs. 
Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence. 

_“ Mousietown is an unbearably quiet little place,’’ observed Mr. 
Mousie-Montmorency-litzclarence one day when he was returning 
from the river with Mr. Mousie-Grey. “I vote we get up a regatta 
and show these sleepy country folks a thing or two.” 

“A capital idea,” cried Mr. Mousie-Grey. ‘We will arrange 
it at once and all enter for the race.” 

So a day was appointed and an announcement was printed in - 
The Mousietown Weekly Post, inviting entries for the race on Saturday, 
July 23, to be held on the river under the distinguished patronage of 
Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence, Esquire, prizes to be distributed 
by Mrs. Mousie-Montmorency-litzclarence. 

The day arrived. All Mousietown appeared on the path beside 


the river. There were white mice with pink noses, brown mice, grey 
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THE BOAT-RACE 


mice, black mice and speckled mice. There were the frogs from the 
Low Marsh and the dwarfs from the Barley Hills. 

Even the sun looked on with a smile to watch the great event. 

Mrs. Mousie-Grey was decidedly uneasy. Her husband had a 
weak heart and she knew that all this exercise was not good for him. 

Mrs. Mousie-Brown was unhappy about her dress, which was three 
years old and not nearly as fine as Mrs. Mousie-Montmorency-Fitz- 
clarence’s pink silk. 

Mrs. Mousie-Grey’s attention was wholly taken up with trying to 
control her children, who were racing along the tow-path with shrieks 
of excitement. 

Suddenly a pistol was fired by old Freddy Frog, who kept the 
newspaper shop at the corner of the market-place, and the race had 
begun ! 

After the first few minutes all other competitors were left behind 
and the three mice from Squeak Street led the way, headed by Mr. 
Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence in the “ Delight.” 

The excitement was intense. Mrs. Mousie-Grey covered her face 
with her hands, for her husband was third in the race and was rowing 
desperately. But her loving eyes saw his parted lips and strained 
expression, and she trembled for his safety. 

Mr. Mousie-Black was a thin wiry little mouse of a very nervous 
disposition and was soon left behind. 

Mr. Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence led the race. The dwarfs 
were delighted and the young Mousie-Greys fairly danced with glee. 

Suddenly there was a fearful crash. The “ Delight” had struck 
a rock, and Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence, Esq. was hurled head- 
long into the water. 

As he rose to the surface he grasped Mr. Mousie-Brown by the tail, 
a proceeding which promptly overbalanced that gentleman and he fell 
overboard, while his boat drove violently into Mr. Mousie-Grey and 
shot him in turn straight into the arms of Mr. Mousie-Black. 

“Foul play! Foul Play!” shrieked Freddy Frog. 

“My Mousie, oh my Mousie,”’ wailed Mrs. Mousie-Grey, as the pale 
countenance of her husband rose to the surface. 

“How dare you touch my husband’s tail?’ screamed Mrs. 
Mousie-Brown to the dripping Mousie-Montmorency-Fitzclarence. 

‘““ How dare you presume to give away prizes ?’? demanded Mrs. 
Mousie-Black of the lady in the pink silk. 
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Nobody won that race. 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, Squeak Street are not on speaking terms 
with Squeak Villa. 
And they are never going to try to be grand any more. 
FLORENCE ASTON, 


Happy Sam 


*M a jolly little puppy—name of Sam. 
I If you want to know the reason why I am 
Dressed in this lace cape and bonnet 
With the frilly stuff upon it, 
I’m just going for a ride in Dolly’s pram. 


I like this world in which I’ve come to stay, 
Where I’ve only got to eat and sleep and play, 
And all that seems to matter 
Is to keep on getting fatter 
And more like a_ roly-poly 
every day. 


I’m fond of all the little girls 
and boys, 
And love to lick the paint 
from off their toys ; 
But, oh! I do wish kittens 
Didn’t stick pins in their 
mittens— 
A silly trick which other folks 
annoys. 


The only drop of bitter in my 
cup 
Is the thought that some day 
I'll be growing up 
(At least, I’ve heard them 
say SO), 
But, as long as I can stay 
so, 
I mean to be a happy little 
pup. 


“e 7 Y—NAME OF SAM.” 
fon Im A JOLLY LITTLE PUPP M ie ies Apa Leonora Hargis, 
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Legs and Wings 


HE Centipede was very cross—he hated all his toes— 
For round him there were boots to shine in rows and rows and rows. 
“Tl never get to bed to-night—it’s very hard indeed ! 
What lots of shoes to polish!” sobbed the sulky Centipede. 


The Lady Bird was standing near; she tossed her little head. 
‘You haven’t got my troubles, Mr. Centipede!” she said. 
‘No sooner do I find a pleasant spot where I can stay 

Than someone’s sure to capture me and blow me off and say : 


““* You’d better hurry home at once—your house is all aflame ! 
Your children burning—fly away!’ Oh, really—it’s a shame ! 
For when I hurry panting home—so frightened—wouldn’t you ?— 
I find that nothing’s happened and the story wasn’t true ! 


“It nearly wears my life out, and I wish I had no wings— 
For maybe then they’d let me be—I hate the horrid things ! 
I’d rather have a hundred shoes to polish in a row!” 

The Centipede smiled sourly and answered, “Is that so ? 


“Then, madam, I suggest that we change over for a bit. 

You have my legs—I take your wings—they’re pretty sure to fit. 

I’ve always longed to fly and you have always longed to run.” 

The Lady Bird she clapped her feet and cried, ““ What splendid fun ! ” 


So this exchange was quickly made, and singing “Tra la lee!” 
The Lady Bird went dashing off her family to see. 

She tripped upon a foot or two, but still, she did not mind, 
And very soon she left the happy Centipede behind. 


“Oh, now I’m going to loop the loop in ripping style!” he said. 
“Tl be as good as anyone at flying on my head.” 

And with a little chuckle and a hope that folks would stare, 

He shook his spotted wings and rose up gaily in the air. 


Oh, when next day the sun was setting, very sad indeed, 

A weary little Lady came to see the Centipede. 

She limped on five and fifty toes and held the others high, 

And she whimpered to her neighbour with a teardrop in her eye: 


“Oh, take away your hundred legs, and give me back my wings ! 
They're always getting in my way, the aggravating things ! 
They catch in things I’m passing when through little paths I creep 


And some will keep on walking when 1 want to get to sleep ! 
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They are so hard to count and, oh, it’s easy to forget— 

Last night I left quite five and forty right out in the wet! 

And now they’ve caught an awful cold—and I can’t fly or climb! 
Oh, Mr. Centipede, I’ve had a simply ‘awful time ! ” 


_ But the Centipede said nothing, though he sat there on the spot, 
And then she saw, poor fellow !—he was tied up in a knot! 
He was far too long and curly with such little wings to dive 
And he’d looped the loop too often—wonder he was still alive ! 


When the Lady Bird untied him, he was very cross indeed. 

“You can take your stupid wings back!” said the sulky Centipede. 
They were rather bent and broken, but the Lady did not care. 

With a little sob of joy she flew up gaily in the air. 


“My darling wings!” she whispered, ““ What could I have been about !’ 
While her neighbour rubbed his hundred legs to get the stiffness out. 
“Oh, they surely are a nuisance—but they’re much too good to lose!” 
Said the Centipede, a-whistling as he polished up the shoes. 

Nanoy M. Hayzs. 


“OH, TAKE AWAY YOUR HUNDRED LEGS, AND GIVE ME BACK MY wWINGs!” 
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IT stood and looked at the broken vase on the hall floor. He 
could not think how he had been so clumsy as to knock it off 
its stand. 
‘Pm so uae Aunt Julia,” he said. ‘‘ I would not have broken 
it for anything.” 
Aunt Julia began to pick up the pieces, scolding all the time. 
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“Of course, you did it on purpose,” she said. ‘‘ You do every- 
thing you can to annoy me. However your Aunt Mary put up with 
you all those years I don’t know. You’re no good to anybody. Always 
bottom of your class, and, I can tell you, the school fees are more 
than your uncle can afford. I only wish somebody would adopt you, 
Don’t stand staring at me! Go to bed at once. Get out of my sight ; 
do you hear?” 

Kit turned away and toiled wearily upstairs. 

It was quite true that he was always bottom of his class. He 
did try, but bending over his desk made his poor bent back ache so 
badly. 

He climbed to his little room at the top of the house and sat down 
on the bed. It was only six o’clock on a summer evening and he 
would get no supper. It was not the first time Aunt Julia had said 
she wished somebody would adopt him. Last week, when he had 
been sent to bed like this, he had managed to get the morning paper 
and to look through the advertisements, but nobody had, ee 
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WANTED—A FATHER AND MOTHER 


oe to adopt a boy, so he had made up his mind to 
" advertise himself. After he had written the adver- 
tisement he had remembered that he had only 
sixpence in his money-box. 
He took the paper out of his 
pocket now and read it over. 


‘“ Wanted.—A father and mother, or 
only a mother wood do. Sumbody very 
lonely wood be best. The boy who wants 
them is ten years old and his back is a 
little krooked and he is very bad at lesons 
but he can play the violin and he is very 
ankshus to find sumbody who wants luv- 
ing.” 

Poor Kit! Fora whole year 
_he had lived in a house where no- 
body loved him. In all 
that time he had never 
once been kissed good- 
night and tucked into bed. 
And the worst of it was 
he knew what it felt like 
to be loved. He could not 
remember his father and 
, mother, but Aunt Mary, 
-* “who had looked after him 
; atl until she died a year ago, 
KIT WAS RUNNING AWAY.” had loved him. 

She had taught him to play the violin that had belonged to his 
mother, and it was the thing Kit loved best in the world. But Aunt 
Julia said it was no good his wasting time on music when he would 
not work at school, so Kit only played in his bedroom with the door 
tightly shut. 

But to-night he did not feel like making music. 

“No,” he said aloud. “She says I’m no good to anybody, and 
Uncle can’t afford to pay the school bills. It doesn’t seem as if I 
was wanted here at all.” 

Two big tears rolled down his cheeks. He wiped them away 
and sat very still for a long time. Then, when it began to get dusk and 
he knew that his Uncle and Aunt would be having supper, he got 
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up, put the sixpence out of his money-box into his pocket, tucked 
his violin under his arm and crept silently downstairs and out at the 
front door. 

Kit was running away ! 

In ten minutes he had reached the busiest part of the town, and 
many people turned to look at the little boy with the bent back and 
the violin. 

Kit had no idea where he was going to run to a as he crossed 
the street, he was thinking so hard ‘that he did not see a motor-car 
coming swiftly towards him. A horn hooted close to his ear and 
he turned to run back. Then came a shout as he was knocked down: 
Kit fainted, more from fright than because he was hurt. 

Now there was a children’s hospital quite near, and when Kit 
lay so white and still the policeman and the crowd who had come up 
thought that he was badly hurt. So he was carried to the hospital, 
and opened his eyes as he was being tucked into bed. 

His head ached a little, but there was a cool bandage on it, and 
when the nurse saw that his eyes were open she went away and came 
back with a glass of hot milk. 

“Ts this a hospital?’ asked Kit eagerly, looking round at the 
other little beds. “‘Am I going to stay here?” 

‘‘ Tm afraid we can’t keep you long,” answered the nurse. ‘ You 
see, you're not really hurt, except for a bruise on your forehead, and 
if we’d known where you lived we should have sent you home in a 
cab.” 

“Tm glad you didn’t,” said Kit quickly. ‘Please don’t send 

AE me home..~ They 
really won’t miss 
me,” and he gravely 
explained how Aunt 
Julia thought he 
was no good, and 
how she wanted 

omebody to adopt 
him, and how his 
uncle could not 
afford to pay the 
school bills. 


. ; 66 3 
“THE DOCTOR CAME TO TALK TO HIM,” Well, w e’]] 
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“He PLAYED SUCH DAINTY, AIRY, FAIRY MUSIO THAT THE POOR LITTLE FRIGHTENED CHILDREN FOUND 
THEMSELVES SUDDENLY IN FAIRYLAND.” 7 
‘ ; 
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just let them know that youw’re safe,” said the nurse, ‘“‘ but you shall 
stay here till to-morrow.” | 

You see, she had read the advertisement when she turned out 
Kit’s trouser pockets. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Kit. “Is my violin safe? ” 

“Yes, not damaged at all,’ answered the nurse. ‘It’s here 
close beside you on the locker. Now you must go to sleep. All the 
other children have been asleep a long time.” 

Then she tucked him in again and—yes, she actually kissed him 
good-night, and Kit feil asleep and dreamt that the kind nurse had 
adopted him. 

When he opened his eyes again after a long time the ward was 
almost in darkness, and there was a queer noise outside that he seemed 
to have heard before. From some of the other beds came the sound 
of sobbing, and kind voices talking softly. 

Kit lay still for a moment. Then in a flash he knew what it 
was. The noise he could hear was a Zeppelin. He had heard it once 
before, alone in his bedroom, when his frightened uncle and aunt 
and the maids had forgotten him. He was not a bit frightened now, 
and he could not think why the other children were, with so many 
kind nurses to look after them. Then an idea came to him. He sat 
up in bed and reached for his violin. . 

“Look here!” he called out cheerfully. ‘“‘ Don’t take any notice 
of that noise. Let’s pretend we’re all dancing with the fairies in 
a green wood where it’s moonlight.” 

The children were so astonished that they stopped crying and 
turned their heads to where Kit sat up in bed, a quaint little figure 
with his bandaged head. 

As‘ they looked at him he tucked his violin under his chin and 
began to play, and the music he played was such dainty, airy, fairy 
music that the poor little frightened children found themselves sud- 
denly dropped into Fairyland. They saw the green wood and the 
moonlight and the little fairy men and maidens dancing madly in 
a magic ring. Faster and faster went the music, and there was surely 
magic in Kit’s bow, for tears were dried and sobs grew quiet and the 
anxious nurses heaved great sighs of thankfulness. Almost before 
anybody could think of it the air raid was over and the children asleep. 

~ But Kit did not go to sleep, because the doctor came to talk to 


him. He had seen the advertisement too. 
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‘And so you want a father and mother?” he said. ‘ Would 
you mind a little sister as well?” 

“Oh!” said Kit. In all his dreams he had never thought of 
anything so glorious as a sister as well. 

“Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘ we’ve been looking for a brother for 
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our little girl for a long time. Where did you learn to play, boy ? 


““T don’t learn now,” said Kit. ‘It’s mostly just in my head, 
you know.” 
‘““Molly’s fond of music,” said the doctor. ‘‘ To-morrow [Il 


just go and see this Aunt Julia that you told Nurse about, and then 
Molly and her mother will come and take you home.” 

‘Do you mean,” said Kit in a hushed voice, ‘‘ that—that—m 
adopted ? ”’ 

When the doctor nodded his head Kit threw his arms round his 
neck and hugged him tight, and after the doctor had gone and he-was 
tucked up again he kept counting them over on his fingers—a father, 
and a mother, and a sister called Molly. Two big tears of happiness 
rolled on to the pillow. 

He was adopted. 

CoNSTANCE HEWARD. 


““Goop MORNING!” 
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Off and Away ! 


y ee too lovely to stay in the nursery to-day,” said Ronald, look- 
ing out of the window. “I think we’ll go for a journey.” 

“Hurrah!” barked Nippie. ‘‘ Where shall we go, Master?” 

“We'll go to the Land-Where-the-Wishes-Come-True,” said 
Ronald. “ We will go in my motor car. Don’t forget to pack your 
toothbrush. You can have Daddy’s bag.” 

He packed up his own pyjamas and toothbrush, and a stick of 
peppermint, then got the car ready. It was a fine car. The body 
was just like the big armchair and the table fixed together, and the 
engine part was hidden in what Ronald called “the bonnet.” He 
had often heard his Daddy speak of his car’s bonnet, and when he was 
quite a little boy he always thought it was a bonnet like those Baby 
wore. Now, of course, he knew that it was the cover of the engine, 
and that Daddy opened it sometimes to look at the works. Ronald 
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lifted the bonnet of his car (it was the same shape as the big settee 
which usually stood in the corner) and peeped inside. Everything 
seemed all right, so he shut it down, and Nippie scrambled on at once, 
though Ronald warned him that it might get very hot when they began 
to go fast. Old Golliwog had brought the wooden horse out of the 
cupboard and. was all ready for a ride. 

‘“Now where’s the horn?’ cried Ronnie. ‘‘ Oh, here it is!” 
And he began to tie it on. 

“Tt looks like the trumpet you had for Christmas,” chuckled the 
Golliwog, but all Ronald said was, ‘“‘ Keep your horse away while I 
start her up, or else he will run off with. you.” 

“Pip, pip! Honk, honk!” went the horn. ‘Get out of the 
way everyone!” shouted Nippie. But just then the Policeman hur- 
ried up, looking very important. ‘‘ Now then!” he shouted. “ What 
is happening here? You can’t do ae you know. No one under 
sixteen years old may drive a car.’ 

“But I am driving a car!” cried Ronald. 

“Then you must stop at once!” cried the Policeman, but Rona’d 
only laughed and pulled a handle (it was a poker really). 

Ch—! Ch—! Off started the car. 

‘“He’s coming after us,” said Nippie, glancing behind. 

*“Never mind,” said Ronald. “I’m not afraid. We’re going 
much too fast for him ever to catch us, interfering old thing !”’ 

On and on they went, up hill and down dale, at a tremendous 
rate. Nippie was clinging on hard, and even Ronald had a bump or 
two. Ch—! Ch—! Ch—! It was fine to be passing all the other cars 
on the road. But suddenly there was a crack inside. The engine 
gave a groan, then stopped, and the wheels slowed down. 

“There,” cried Ronald, “ That’s because you would sit on the 
engine!” He got underneath and looked up into the inside and poked 
in the bonnet, but it was not the least bit of good. He could not 
put the car right. Luckily, just then they saw a motor shop, so Ronald 
pushed the car in and asked the shopman (who looked just like the 
Golliwog) if he would exchange it for an aeroplane. 

“Certainly,” said the man. “I have a very nice one in the 
garden. It only wants putting together.” 

Ronald went out into the garden. All apart as it was, the aero- 
plane might easily have been mistaken for three chairs, the big broom 


and a hassock, but Ronald was a clever boy and was not puzzled in 
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the least. He soon had the parts fitted together and took his seat. 

“TI don’t care for this,” said Nippie. “Are we going very high?” 

“You sit still and don’t talk,” said Ronald. “‘ Why—if there 
isn’t that Policeman coming along again!” 

Yes, there was the fat. Policeman—though how he had got there, 
it was difficult to guess. 

‘““Tve come to take you to prison,” he shouted, “for flying too 
fast!” 

“Why, we haven’t started yet!” cried Ronald. “ But if you 
wait a minute you will see us going as fast as we like!” 

Up he flew, laughing, while the Policeman stood shaking his 
fist at them and looking red and angry. “Tl catch you yet!” he 
shouted. 

Faster and faster flew the aeroplane. Nippie was holding on tight 
and whimpering, but Ronald was not at all frightened. Suddenly 
—bump !—they knocked into a snow cloud! Something went bang 


**RONALD SOON HAD HIS ABROPLANE FITTED,” 
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inside the engine. They began to come down and down. Far below 
them they could see a little island. 

“Ooh! How it will hurt when we reach it!” cried Nippie. 
But the sand was so soft that, when the aeroplane landed and threw 
them out on the beach, they were not hurt at all. They picked them- 
selves up and looked about, but there was no water to drink nor food to 
eat—nothing to be seen but sand and palm trees. 

“T want to go home!” barked Nippie. 

“ What—without finding the Land-Where-the-Wishes-Come- 
True ?” said Ronald. 

““'Yes,”’ said Nippie. ‘‘ The only things I wish for now are some 
milk and a nice bone.” 

Now Ronald, too, was feeling that he would like it to be teatime, 
so he agreed to go home at once instead of trying to find the Land- 
Where-the-Wishes-Come-True. - 

“We must have a boat,” he said, ‘‘ for the aeroplane will not go 
any more.” Nippie was only too glad to see the last of the aeroplane, 
and began to gnaw down trees for the boat. It was really a wonderful 
craft when finished. They both climbed in and found there was just 
room for two to be comfortable. 

“ Hoist the sail!” cried Ronald. 

“There isn’t one,’ said Nippie, but Ronald remembered that he 
had an extra-sized clean,.white pocket handkerchief and soon that was 
waving in the breeze. 

“Why don’t we start?” asked Nippie. 

‘“* Because the anchor’s down, of course,” said Ronald, ‘‘ Pull it 
‘up! Heave ho! Let her go!” 

So Nippie pulled up the anchor and the good ship Bath Tub 
began to move slowly from the shore. 

‘Well, I declare!’ cried Ronnie. ‘‘ There is that Policeman 
again! Look, Nippie—on the shore! However did he get there ? 
And there’s the Golliwog too!” 

“Stop! Come back! MHeave to!” cried the Policeman, throw- 
ing his arm up and getting very excited. 

*What’s the matter now!” laughed Ronald. 

“T shall take you to prison for stealing that boat!’ said the 
Policeman. 

“Nonsense !’* said Ronald, ‘We made it ourselves, didn’t we, 
Nippie ?” 7 
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“THE QOOD SHIP 8472 TUB BEGAN TO MOVE SLOWLY FROM THE SHORE, 


“Will you come back, or won’t you ?”’ shouted the Policeman. 

“We won’t!’’ cried Ronald and Nippie both together, and off 
they sailed. 

“Don’t you take any notice of him,” called the Golliwog. “Tl 
see he doesn’t catch you!” 

The Policeman could not swim, so he stood on the shore shouting 
till they were out of sight. Then he blew a police whistle and a sub- 
marine came dashing up. 

The Policeman stepped on board and the submarine at once 
sank and began to race after the Bath Tub. But the gallant Golli- 
wog swam by its side on his trusty Dobbin, and every time the sub- 
marine tried to pop up out of the water and torpedo the Bath Tub, 
the Golliwog pushed it down again, until at last the Policeman, in a 
terrible temper, stamped his foot and raced off home as hard as he 


could. 


So the good ship Bath Tub was safe and the brave Golliwog swam 
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along happily by the side of the two travellers, who thanked him very 
heartily. A breeze sprang up and blew the little boat along at a fine 
speed. 

“Tsn’t this grand!” cried Ronald. ‘I think I shall always be 
a sailor.” 

He began to sing sailor songs, but Nippie did not like the way the 
Bath Tub went up and then down on the waves. Splish, splash! 
splish, splash! came the water on each side of the bonny boat. 

At last Ronald said he could see the white shores of home in the 
distance and Nippie barked with joy. A moment later, they were 
stepping out from the good ship Bath Tub, and shaking hands with 
the Golliwog. Then Ronald washed his face and hands for tea, while 
Nippie licked as much of his nose as he could reach. 

“It’s been-a splendid journey,” said Ronald. ‘“ We'll go again 
some day, and next time we will reach the Land-Where-the-Wishes- 
Come-True.”’ 

Nancy M. Hayvzs 


The Naughty Bunnies 


sf H, Snowy Tail,” said Black Ear Bun, 
O “Do let us have a bit of fun. 
I know a secret, such a joke! 
Last night it nearly made me choke.” 


“Well, you did giggle in your sleep,” 
Said Snowy Tail, “I had to peep 

To see what you were laughing at. 

I gave your back a gentle pat, 

But you were fast asleep again, 

And seemed to be as right as rain. 
What was the joke ? ” 


“Well, dear, *twas this: 
When Maisie brought our supper out 
And gave useach a good-night kiss, 
She quite forgot to turn about 
The little screw that locks us in. 
The door’s unfastened !”’ 
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With a grin, 
The bunnies jumped and danced in glee, 
Pushed wide the door, and joyfully 
They tumbled on the ground, and sped 
Straight to the choicest lettuce bed. 


They nibbled here, they nibbled theie, 
Selecting every leaf with care. 

They gaily ate the pansies blue, 

Turnips and cabbage, carrots, too, 

Till Black Ear raised her naughty head, 

““ Here’s Maisie coming! Run!”’ she said. 
* Quick, let us hide, she’ll have a chase, 
We'll show her how we two can race.” | 


They dodged behind the currant trees, 
And round the bean rows, if you please. 
Oh, my! There was a shout and fuss! 
They hid in the asparagus, 

Till Dad, and Brother Bob, and Jane, 
Joined in the chase with might and main. 
And when a precious hour had past, 
They caught the saucy pair at last ! 
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Sitting Tight 


HE baby’s Dad, an Eskimo, 
Who lives beside the Pole, 
(The South Pole, not the North, you 
know) 
First made a useful hole, 
Then left the boy, by his own wish, 
For dinner or late tea to fish, 


See, on the Pole he sits so tight, 
His Mum’s umbrella o’er him ; 

It fills his little heart with fright 
To see the hole before him, 

He must not slip; but hold his rod, 

And wait to catch the icy cod, 


Or shark, or whale, or lemon sole, 
Or any fishes that may swim 

Through waters by the Southern Pole, 
Until his Dad returns for him, 

And carries through the falling snow 
His little baby Eskimo. 


His Mum is wise, it seems to me, 
If she has other dishes 
In hand, when he returns to tea, 
For he may have no fishes ; 
They may have shunned the useful hole 
His Dad made by the Southern Pole. 
E. 8. 
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The Cloud-Babies- 
LEECY, Flossy, Silky and Fluff were four little cloud-babies, 
who lived up in the air on the big, soft white masses of cloud 

that you sometimes see there. 

The cloud-babies are sweet little mites, for they are very beauti- 
ful, even more beautiful, if that were possible, than the wee earth- 
babies who are in our nurseries down here. 

The reason they are so lovely is that they live in such a 
wonderful place. The clouds are great, soft, shining castles 
that gleam like white satin in the sunshine, and here the 
babies live. Their eyes are blue because they catch the 
colour of the sky, which is quite close to them, and 
their soft baby hair streams in the wind like threads 
of gold, because they fly 
along the path towards the SE 
sunset every day and are é 
-bathed in its shimmering 
light. 
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They never get dirty, because their homes are so white and clean, 
and they need not wear clothes, because cloud-castles are soft and warm. 

A cloud-baby hardly ever cries. No one ever washes his face and 
lets the soap get into his eye; for flying through the soft clouds washes 
you without any rubbing and scrubbing. No one ever buttons him 
up in nasty tight clothes, for he needs none, and he never tumbles 
down and hurts himself, for clouds do not bump you, but are soft 
and yielding when you roll upon them. 

So the babies are very happy and fly through the air, chattering 
and laughing as they go. Grown-up people look up and say, “ How 
the wind is whistling to-day !” 

They little know that it is Silky and Fluff racing along on their 
aeroplanes and fairly shrieking with laughter. ‘The cloud-babies have 
beautiful aeroplanes. They are really dragon-flies, such as you see 
occasionally flying near a pond, and they are gorgeous gleaming 
creatures with graceful wings. 

If you could see clearly enough, you would find the cloud-baby 
somewhere near, busily engaged on his work, for the dragon-fly waits 
for him and then carries him back te his home in the sky. 

Flossy, Fleecy and all their little brothers had a good deal of work 
to do, for nobody ought to be idle in this world. All the little animals 
work very hard, and so do other creatures such as fairies, elves, dwarfs, 
water-babies and cloud-babies. 

The cloud-babies have to sweep all the paths in the sky along 
which the birds fly, and keep them bright and polished. They sweep 
up the clouds, too, into neat masses when they get untidy after a 
storm. 

They fly to the earth on their aeroplanes to gather honey from 
‘the flowers for their food. Often a friendly bee will help them in 
this task, for the babies are their very good friends. 

But besides all this sweeping and polishing and gathering of food, 
they have their most important work to do, which is the care of all 
the tiniest animals and birds. 

The larger animals are cared for by other arrangements, but the 
cloud-babies look after the small ones, and the task keeps them very 
busy indeed. 

One morning Fleecy came to find Fluff, who was tending a tired 
bird whom he had found the night before. 


Jt was autumn, and the swallows were flying away. This is a 
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THE CLOUD-BABIES 


very busy time indeed for the babies. They ride their aeroplanes 
among them, and if any bird is tired, or feeling ill, they take it up 
in their arms and carry it to the nearest soft cloud for a. rest. 

Fluff was looking quite anxious, for the swallow had been caught 
in a wind and was very much exhausted, but Fleecy came and helped 
him and rubbed his cold little feet until he felt better. 

“Pluff,” said Fleecy, ‘“‘a new baby has come to-day.” 

“How lovely,” said Fluff. ‘‘ What’s his name?” 

“They call him Buffles,” answered Fleecy, “‘ but there’s something 
wrong with him. A new baby ought to be nice and he is not nice at all.” 

“Then we shall have to make him nice,’ announced Fluff 
decidedly. ‘‘ If the swallow will kindly excuse me for a few minutes,” 
he said, turning to his guest with a little bow, ‘“‘ I will go and see this 
new arrival!” 
| They hurried off together and found little Buffles sulking by him- 
self in a corner. Four other babies were gazing at him and sucking 
their thumbs in astonishment. They had tried to be kind and friendly, 
but had been rudely pushed away. 

Moreover, Buffles had left his honey at breakfast, had got down 
from the table before the others were ready, and had actually stamped 
and cried with temper when they asked him to come back. 

There was a dead silence when Fluff arrived. As the eldest of 
the cloud-babies, he was much respected by the others. He stood and 
looked at Buffles, who scowled rudely at. him. 

“What is the matter with this baby ?” he asked gently. 

Buffles said nothing, so Flossy spoke. up. 

‘““He .is bad-tempered and irritable,” she answered. ‘He is 
not calm and sweet-tempered at all.” 

“Shall we smack him?” asked Silky briskly. 

“Oh no!” said Fluff decidedly, “ Certainly not! We must take 
him where he can improve.” So they bore him down, down, down, 
right down to a little river. There they found a quiet corner where the 
water-lilies grow, and Fluff and Fleecy placed Buffles gently on a leat. 

He had whimpered all the way down and declared that the motion 
of the aeroplane made him sick. They took no notice of his com- 
plaints, but treated him gently and kindly. 

When Buffles was comfortably settled, Fluff gave a strange little 
cry, and the head of a large frog appeared above the water. Fluff 


and Kleecy bowed low, and Fluff spoke because he was the elder. 
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““BUFFLES AND THE FROGS PLAYED SEE-SAW ON THE WATERLILY LEAVES ALL THE AFTERNOON, ”? 


THE CLOUD-BABIES 


‘““Good-morning, Mr. Speckles,” he said politely. “I hope 
that Mrs. Speckles and the children are quite well.” 

The old frog climbed upon the land and shook hands warmly 
with the cloud-babies. He was beaming with good nature and his 
large golden eyes had an expression of great kindliness. 

‘We are all in tip-top health,” he replied, “and very glad to 
see you, dear babies. You have so often been kind to us. Mrs. 
Speckles and I will never forget how you brought our baby home to 
us when the big grey duck chased her and bit off her toe. We shudder 
still when we think of it. Now what can I do for you?” 

“We have brought you our new baby,” answered Fluff. “ We 
are rather puzzled about him because he is cross and bad-tempered.”’ 

Mr. Speckles surveyed Buffles, and his face was so kind and beam- 
ing that the cross little baby broke into a smile. 

“Has you come to play with me ?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘Bless the little dear,’ cried old Speckles. ‘‘ He shall have 
the whole family to play with.” He croaked loudly, and up rose 
Mrs. Speckles close to the leaf on which Buffles was seated, her face 
beaming and lovable as that of her husband, and down the stream 
splashed the young Speckleses, all eager to do honour to a guest. 

“Cross-tempered and irritable indeed!” cried Mrs. Speckles, 
one vast smile. ‘‘ He only needs a little water life to calm him down. 
Gurgles, my son, you are the eldest. Come and tell this baby how 
glad we shall be if he will stay with us for a few weeks.” 

So Gurgles approached, shook hands rather shyly, and assured 
little Buffles how gladly the young frogs would help him to get rid 
of his irritable temper. 

They took him to their nursery, where they dined merrily together 
and then played see-saw on the waterlily leaves all the afternoon. 

Buffles learned to swim and took long excursions with the little 
frogs right down the river towards the sea. 

Every Saturday afternoon Mrs. Speckles invited Fluff to tea, so 
that he might see how Buffles was progressing. Saturday was a very 
special day and Fluff and Buffles had glorious treats. 

Sometimes. they would make a swing from strands of seaweed 
and have splendid fun. Sometimes old Master Mackerel would take 
them for a ride, and they would pretend that he was a aes!” and wave 
pieces of weed for a flag. 


And every Saturday afternoon ended in a merry tea party, with 
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all the young frogs round the nursery table, and Mr. and Mrs. Speckles 
at each end. 

At length, one Saturday, Fluff said: ‘“‘ Dear Mrs. Speckles, my 
little brother is now so good that he is quite ready to come back to 
cloud-land and begin work. This life is very merry, but the autumn 
gales are coming on. There will be many tired birds to tend and we 
must work hard.” | 

““T am longing to begin,” said Buffles softly. ‘I shall never for- 
get your kindness, dear Mr. and Mrs. Speckles,” and he slid softly from 
his chair and kissed them both. 

Mrs. Speckles wiped away a tear. 

Mr. Speckles blew his nose loudly. : 

‘* One good turn deserves another,” hesaid. ‘“‘ Baby, my dear, show 


has grown again.” 
Fluff how well your toe has grown ag ESR ane OhGnGe 
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s HERE are enough present for us to make 
a start,” said the Little Old Man. 

“Very likely some of the night birds will drop in, sir, before you 
have done,” said the Dormouse, who was a little alarmed at the 
size of the book. It was then noon. 

Even as the Dormouse was speaking the Owl fluttered down, 
and, remarking unkindly that he had not enjoyed a good day’s sleep 
for a week, settled himself for a nap. 

“We will begin our Summer Session,” said the Little Old Man, 
turning the pages of his book hastily, “ with my paper on Music and 
the Common Owl. ‘The first thing one notices in the song of the Owl 
is that the musical intervals are faulty.” 

“Don’t for goodness sake discourage his intervals,” growled 
the Fox, “it?s the only part in an Owls’ Concert I enjoy. I go out 
for the programme, and return for the interval.” . 

“We wish their concerts were all interval,” said the Hare, whose 
ear was very sensitive. 

A snore from the Owl, who slept with eyes open, showed how 
little he was benefiting. 

“ We will turn to another subject,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ Take the 
Rabbit.” 

“ Certainly,” said the Fox. 

The Rabbit moved out of danger 

“My paper is entitled Longevity and the Bunny Rabbit ; entitled 
means called, and longevity means old age.” | 


“Then why not have used those words at first,” squeaked the 
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Mouse, who, when his judgment was not warped by the smell of 
cheese, was remarkably intelligent. 

““ What’s the use of old age in rabbits?” growled the Fox. “If 
you would show them how to prolong their tender youth it would be 
more to the purpose.” 

But when the Fox found that the lecturer advocated rabbits 
sleeping in the open, and avoiding close, over-crowded burrows, he 
applauded heartily. 

“We now come to the Squirrel, who stores nuts all the summer, 
but might easily be robbed.” 

“Do you mind showing how ?” asked a bird from the branch 
above. 

‘“* Robbed without his knowing it,”’ continued the reader, ‘‘ whereas 
if the Squirrel kept books by double entry is 

“Double entry may be all right for keeping books,” said the 
Squirrel, “‘ but for keeping nuts give me a single entry to my hoard, 
and that entry known only to me.” 

The Little Old Man dropped the subject, and began another chap- 
ter entitled (I beg Mr. Mouse’s pardon, called) Points for Hedgehogs. 

“He has too many points as it is,” said the Rabbit, rubbing him- 
self ruefully. 

The Old Man’s advice to Hedgehogs was warmly approved, except 
by the Hedgehog, who said it was inspiring but not practical. 

“Now,” said the lecturer, ““we come to my special Summer 
Course for Hares.” 

““T get quite enough coursing from the greyhounds,” said the 
Hare. ‘‘ No thank you.” And he hurried off, which is why the Hare 
is not in our picture. 

The others insisted upon hearing the advice to Hares, which they 
said was most valuable, and just what was needed. 

They were as enthusiastic about Cheaper Homes for Working 
Birds, except the bird who, chattering with rage, was understood to 
say, amongst other things, that nests made in the way the lecturer 
recommended would be all lumps. 

The session broke up at this point, the animals and birds agreeing 
that the lecturer was a most wonderful man, and a complete authority 
upon everything, except what concerned Birds, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Hedgehogs and Rabbits, each creature making but one exception 


and speaking in that order. B; A. Coser 
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Tommy at the Toy Shop 


OMMY flattened his nose against the window of the Toy Shop, 
and gazed with deep interest at the jumble of things in the 
window. 

It wasn’t only a Toy Shop, because there were stuffed birds and 
animals. One rather ugly bird on a perch was labelled “‘ Bald-Headed 
Buzzard. Rare specimen.” There were stuffed rabbits as well, and 
a white kitten with pink eyes, and a number of queer little figures in 
wax and china. 

Tommy looked at them all, and thought what a good time he would 
have if they belonged to him. 

For instance, there was a queer thing like a Dragon, with a long 
tail and a pair of wings, which appeared to be made of india rubber. 
What fun it would be to produce it suddenly at tea time, and dangle 
it right under Nurse’s nose ! 

How she would jump! As this thought passed through his mind, 
it seemed to Tommy that the Dragon winked one of its wicked little 
red eyes at him. 

Then he caught sight of the Wooden Horse. It was a Spotted 
Horse, with jointed legs and a very scrubby tail. It stood just inside 
the door, and, as Tommy looked at it, the Horse seemed to raise one 
hoof, and look at him in a friendly way. 

“Come inside,” said a voice from within. ‘‘ You need not buy 
anything,” it went on as Tommy hesitated. 


So he entered the shop, which was very small and dark. 
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At first, he could not see anybody. Then he noticed a very small 
man looking at him over the counter. He wore a tall hat on his head 
which’ was as bald as the Bald- Headed Buzzard’s—and had queer 
pointed ears and was, altogether, rather ugly. é 

“Take a look round,” he went on. ‘‘ You don’t see a shop like 
this every day.” 

There was a box of bricks on the counter and, as he spoke, the 
man began to build a house with them. It was a queer-looking house 
with a tower and a turret, and reminded Tommy of a picture of an 
enchanted castle in one of his story-books. 

There was nothing else on the counter but a thing that looked like 
a whistle. oe: 

When Tommy saw this he remembered that he had not yet spent 
his week’s pocket money; and, at the same time, he heard a rattling 
‘sound from his pocket, as ‘though the pennies wanted to be taken out 
and spent. 7 

Twopence ought to be enough to buy a whistle. 

So, with one hand he fished out the pennies and put them on the 
counter, and with the other he picked up the whistle and put it in his 
mouth. a, Bes . 2 
When the Toy Shop Man saw him do this he yelled, “ Not that! 


“TOMMY FOUND HIMSELF FLYING THROUGH THE AIR,” 
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Not that! That is a magic whistle!’’ And, stretching across the 
counter, he tried to reach it. 

But Tommy determined, at any rate, to have a good blow before 
giving it up. So he blew and blew; and, as he blew, everything in 
the shop began to move. The Spotted Horse stamped its hoof and 
neighed. And the neigh sounded like “Jump on my back!” 

So Tommy jumped on, and caught hold of the reins; the Horse 
gave two or three bounds, and then Tommy found himself flying 
through the air. 

At first he felt rather giddy ; but that soon passed, and he was 
able to look down. There, far beneath him, was what seemed to be 
the very house he had seen the Toy Shop Man building. But now 
it was surrounded by open country. He saw trees and nests with 
strange birds in them. It was a splendid adventure, he thought, 
until he cast a glance behind him and saw a great bird, very much like 
the Bald-Headed Buzzard, flapping along some way behind. 

All this time he had been blowing the whistle. Now he took 
it out of his mouth, and cried, “Gee up, Dobbin!” because that was 
the name of the only horse he knew. 

Then he stuck the whistle back in his 
mouth, and blew harder than ever. The 
Spotted Horse gave another neigh, which 
sounded like “* Righto !”? and mounted higher, 

It must have been a remarkable sight, if 
there had been anyone to see it. Indeed, for 
an instant, Tommy fancied he saw a boy and a 
dog on the ground below staring up at him; 


“ALL THE OBJECTS IN THE TOY SHOP WERE FOLLOWING HIM,” 
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and, for a minute or two, he felt very proud. He had been to a circus 
once; but no performance he had seen there could be compared to 
that which he and the Spotted Horse were accomplishing. 

He was exulting in this thought when he cast another glance 
behind him, and what he saw made him nearly fall off the back of his 
steed. 

For now, in addition to the Bald-Headed Buzzard, there seemed 
to. be all the other objects in the Toy Shop—including the Toy Shop 
Man. 

‘He wants my whistle,” thought Tommy, “and he shan’t have 
it.” He shook the reins, and urged his mount on. 

But the Spotted Horse was beginning to flag and the Toy Shop 
folks were gaining on him fast. 

Determined not to be caught if he could help it, Tommy puffed 
out his cheeks, and blew so hard that the whistle burst, and in an 
instant he found himself standing on the pavement in front of the 
Toy Shop, with his nose pressed against the window. 

The Spotted Horse was back in its old position; the Dragon 
dangled by its tail; the Bald-Headed Buzzard. was on its perch, and 
everything looked just as it had looked before. 

Tommy put his hand into his pocket, and jingled the two pennies 
he found there. 

cel pode if it really happened,” he thought. 

Apa Leonora HARRIS, 
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TYX\HE match in its new box thought of all that had happened 

during its short life. It could still remember dimly how the tall 
aspen-tree grew by the river bank, how it had been cut down, sawn 
up, and planed away into thousands of small fragments, of which 
the match was one. After that, the match had been sorted into piles 
and rows with its comrades; dipped into horrible melting-pots ; put 
out to dry; sorted again; and at last put into a box. There was 
neither any wonderful fortune nor any great heroism in this. But 
the match had a burning desire to do something in the world. Its 
body was formed from the timid aspen, which is always trembling 
from fear that the gentle evening breeze may grow to a storm and 
tear it up by the roots. Its head, on the contrary, had been dipped 
in substances which carry with them the ambition to shine in the 
world; and so there was continual contradiction between the body 
and the head. When the inflammable head, sputtering in silence, 
cried out, “‘ Go forward now and do something!” the careful wooden 
body had always some objection ready, and would whisper, ‘“ No, 
stop, wait a little while yet, till the time has come!” 

The match was packed away in its box, with millions of com- 
rades, inva great warehouse. Then after a while it was put on board 
a ship, to be sent to Ireland. It was.a dark night ; the storm whistled 
through the rigging, and the ship battled with the waves far out 
in the open sea. ; 

“Ts it time now ?” asked the match; for it had a great tempta- 
tion to light up the dark and stormy sea. The sand-paper on the box 
answered, “‘ Wait a little. You cannot do anything without me, 
for you are a safety match. I will ask if the storm has had orders 
to wreck the ship.” 

W.B, 
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The storm answered that it had not. ‘‘ Have patience a little 
while longer,” whispered the sand-paper. 

Presently the storm abated and the ship areed safely at its 
destination. The match was taken ashore, put into a shop, and sold 
with its box. A poor girl bought the box, carried it home to her 
mother’s cottage, and sat down by the fire to clean flax. The match, 
seeing the beautiful, soft flakes of flax, felt again the evil desire, and 
asked, ‘‘Is it not yet time ?” 

‘“‘ Wait,” answered the sand-paper; ‘I will ask the fire on the 
hearth if it has had orders to burn the cottage.” 

The fire answered that it could do nothing, for it had orders to 
keep quiet, and cook the porridge. ‘‘Have patience!” again said 
the sand-paper to the match. 

The girl went out next day with the villagers to get in the hay. 
At night she slept with her mother in the barn, on the dry, fragrant 
hay. As she had to kindle a fire the next morning for the haymakers, 
she carried the matchbox in her bundle of food. The match smelt 
the hay and said to the sand-paper, ‘‘ Let me rub my head against 
your side, dear, it would be such a fine thing to set fire to the hay!” 

The sand-paper answered, “I will ask the rain that is just begin- 
ning to patter down on the thatch of the barn.” 

The rain answered, “‘ Don’t stir, if you value your life, for I have 
orders to protect the barn.” ‘“ Have patience!” said the sand-paper 
to the match. 

The next day, the girl’s brother, who was a sailor, came and 
said, “‘ Good-bye, mother ; I must go now, for I have to take a long 
voyage. Can you give me some matches ? ” 

The girl gave him the box of matches, and the sailor went away. 
Presently he came to a place where the railway had been blasted through 
the rock. There he lodged for the night with the navvies, and he had 
for his pillow a barrel filled with powder. ‘‘ Now?” asked the match, 
which could hardly keep from rushing out with its head against the 
sand-paper. But the sand-paper scolded and said, ‘“‘ For shame, 
you firebrand, don’t you see there is a little child sleeping on the other 
side of the barrel ? ” 

The next morning the sailor went on till he came to the port, 
and there went on board his steamer the “ Sea-Lion.” The next 
day, the vessel went to sea, Jt was dinner-time. There was bright 


sunshine, and a fresh breeze was blowing. The ship was full of people, 
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“THE GIRL WENT OUT TO GET IN THE HAY.” 
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© a LITTLE CHILD IS SLEEPING ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BARREL,” 


and heavily laden with cargo. And now the sand-paper said to the 
match, ‘“‘ Are you alive?” The match answered, “IT am biding 
my time; I have never been so ready as I am now to accomplish 
something.” 

“Then I will tell you a secret,’ whispered the sand-paper. “I 
heard the waves ask the wind if he had any orders; but the wind 
answered ‘No.’ After that, I heard the wind rush down to the fur- 
nace under the boilers and ask the burning coal if it had any orders ; 
and the coal answered ‘No.’ Then again I heard the coal ask the iron 
plates in the ship’s side if they had any orders; and the iron plates 
answered ‘No,’ like all the others. Then the coals talked among 
themselves and said, “None of the four elements has any orders, and 
yet it must happen. Who will do it ?’” 

‘*T,”? said the match. 

‘That is not possible,” objected the sand-paper ; “ you are only 
the little errand-boy of the elements.” 

The match would have liked to ask the sand-paper if David did 
not kill Goliath ; but it was silent, for it had learnt to wait. 


The young sailor ’*tween decks stood carelessly leaning against 
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some bales of paper. He was thoughtless, like many others of his age. 
The time was long ; he took out a cigarette, and then the box of matches. 

“Now or never!” said the match to the sand-paper. 

“Oh, no!” said the sand-paper; ‘‘ not yet, not yet! Oh, the 
beautiful ship, the valuable cargo, and the many innocent people ; 
what harm have they done you that you should put them between 
the fire and the sea? Not yet, not yet!” 

But the match heard nothing more; at that very moment it 
struck against the sand-paper. A bright flame arose, but in the 
still brighter sunshine no one noticed it. The sailor lit his cigarette, 
and carelessly threw the burning match away. 

And now all the elements had got the secret orders for which 

they had so long been waiting. The wind carried the match towards 
a bale of paper that the sun had heated; the match clung to its side, 
and the bale took fire. The water, instead of putting out the fire, 
refused to do its duty in the pumps; the iron, which could not be 
set alight, began to glow all the more, and the wind gave double strength 
to the devouring flames. Within a short 
time the beautiful ship was lost ; and among 
the unhappy passengers and the crew some 
had met death in the fire, some in the sea, 
and others had been saved. 
Not far from the burning wreck, on 
waves blackened by soot 
and smoke, floated the last 
little fragment of a burnt 
match, and beside it floated 
the drenched paper of some- 
thing that had once been a 
match-box. “Wretched 
N match!” said the paper, 
‘“‘ what have you done? It 
would have been far better if 
you had never been cut out 
of the heart of the aspen.” 

The little burnt match- 
stump lifted its charred 
head out of the water, and 
answered : 


‘Sm SAILOR LIT HIS CIGARETTE AND CARELESSLY THREW 
AWAY THE MATCH,” 
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‘“Didn’t I say that I should do something if only I knew the 
right time? Now my name is famous; I have destroyed a large 
ship; the whole country will talk about me. No match has ever 
attained to such honour. Now I shall float ashore, and get myself 
dipped over again!” 

A great white-bearded wave, that was rearing its foaming head 
behind the match, heard these words. 

“You miserable splinter of a great tree!” said the wave, “‘ what 
else could you do than obey the orders that you did not know? Be- 
hold, the mighty elements, of which you are only a loose grain, can 
themselves do nothing else but wait and obey. Disappear, with your 
ridiculous pride and your foolish plans for the future, in the unknown 
deep!” 

And the wave rolled on, like a mountain of snow, burying beneath 
it the blackened match and the drenched paper. Search for its traces, 
and search for its ambition, far down in the deepest depths of the ocean, 
where, nameless and unwept, it rots unseen ! Z. 'TOPELIUS. 


THE SEA SHELL. 
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““TUPPENY LIKED IT,” 


The Scrumptious Day 


"Tp EGGY—Peggy Wideawake,” called Mother, and Peggy came 
running in from the garden. 

“Oh, Peggy, your Cousin Myra, and dear little Tuppeny, are 
coming to spend the day.” . 

— “Tt will be most scrumptious,” said Peggy, dancing for joy. “I 
will cut a lot of flowers to put in the nursery, and Myra can take a 
bunch home with her if she likes. What time will they come, Mummy ?” 

Mother looked at her watch. 

‘“* Well,” she said, “I am going to the station now, and if the 
train is punctual, we ought to be back in half an hour. Get your 
playroom in nice order, dear; and your dolls’ house put tidy. Your 
cousins will enjoy playing with it.” 

Peggy hurried upstairs to the playroom, and began to put away 
the toys that were scattered about the floor. Soon, she had everything 
in order, and then down the stairs she skipped again, to find her big 
scissors and a basket to put the flowers in. 

Tink-a-tink, her little dog, rubbed against her legs, asking for 
a game of ball, but Peggy told him to go to the kitchen and ask Cook 
for a nice bone, because she was much too busy to play, when Cousin 
Myra was coming. : 

Peggy had cut a lovely nosegay of roses, and was going on to the 
sweet peas, when there was a sound of footsteps on the gravel, and 


round the corner, by the summer-house, a little girl came running. 
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“Pegoy, Peggy Wideawake, where are you?” 

“Myra. Myra—you’ve come!” 

Peggy threw her arms round Cousin Myra and gave her a kiss, 
and suddenly little Tuppeny appeared, holding out her hands, and 
saying so prettily : 

‘““Me too—tiss me, too.” 

Peggy kissed her, and gave her a pink rose, which Tuppeny put 
in her mouth. 

“No, no, it isn’t a sweet!’ cried Peggy laughing. for her little 
cousin amused her very much. She was only two years old, and 
very small for her age. That was why she was called Tuppeny. 

‘“‘T daresay she is hungry,” said Peggy’s mother. “Come and 
peep in the summer-house in ten minutes, and see what you will find.” 

But the three children had scarcely got to the top of the garden 
before the tinkle of a little bell sent them rushing back to the summer- 
house. 

There they found a little-table and three chairs; and on the 
table were three glasses of creamy milk, and three big slices of sponge 
cake. J 

“Oh, scrumptious!” said Myra. 

“* Scumsus !” repeated Tuppeny, sitting down in the biggest chair, 
and beginning to nibble her cake. 

““T wish you were going to stay always,’ 
you really go home again to-night ?” 

“Tm afraid we must,” said Myra. “ You see Tuppeny is so tiny. 
I expect she would cry for Mummy.” 

“What a pity she couldn’t grow big enough to stay,” said Peggy. 
“Come on! What shall we play now?” 

Myra jumped up. She was a pretty little girl, with a long pig- 
tail of fluffy hair, and she wore a large straw hat and very short skirts. 
She was full of fun, and she meant to enjoy every minute of Peggy’s 
company. 

_ “Let’s water my garden,” suggested Peggy. ‘Come along. 
Pll show you my daisies. They are bigger than Daddy’s. Here’s 
my water-can. Shall I fill it, or will you?” 

“Oh, do let me,” said Myra. “I’ve never watered a garden in 
my life.” 

Tuppeny sat down beside the daisies, and sucked a raspberry 
drop, while Myra went to and fro to the tap and watered busily. 
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THE SCRUMPTIOUS DAY 


All at once she had an idea. If watering the flowers made them 
grow, perhaps watering Tuppeny might have the same effect. 

“ Sit still, Baby,” she said, “ I’m going to give you a shower bath,” 
and she held the water-can over Tuppeny’s head. 

Tuppeny liked it: 

** Adain—adain,” she said, and Myra was giving her a thorough 
drenching when Peggy’s mother came running up. 

“ Stop—stop,” she said. “Oh, Myra, Tuppeny will take cold. 
Why, she is wet through.” 

“It’s scumsus,” said Tuppeny; “do it adain.” 

But Mother picked the Baby up in her arms. 

“We must find you some dry clothes,”’ she said, “ and hang yours 
up in the sunshine. Peggy, you and ae had better put the water- 
can away and play at something See 

‘““ Yes, Mother,” said Peggy, ‘‘ we'll go up to the blagroont 
Perhaps Tuppeny could have on some of my big doll’s clothes.” 

‘Perhaps she could,” said Mother, and they all went indoors. 

Tuppeny’s clothes were 
quickly changed, and now she 
wore some old socks of Peggy’s, 
and a dress and petticoat. which . 
belonged to the baby doll. 

The time simply flew, and at 
tea-time Mother said; . 

“Tm afraid, dears, that Tup- 
peny’s clothes will not be fit for 
her to wear to-day, so I have 
sent a telegram to her Mother 
saying that she and Myra will 
spend the night here, and go home 
in the morning.” 

“Oh, how scrumptious! ”’ 
said Peggy. 

Myra’s eyes sparkled, 
and Tuppeny said: 

‘“* How scumsus! Myra Gil 
shall water Tuppeny adain.”’ 
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WONDER,—can you tell me why it is, 
That ev'ry night when Nurse is gone away, 
The bedroom gets as big as big as big, 
S And fairies come in crowds to dance and play ? 


v They bring me lois of presents—ev'ry one 
Is laden with a parcel ‘dressed to me, 
a It takes me quite a time to open all, 
And then to say te each “ Thanks awfully.” 
I wish that Nurse could see the gifts they bring, 
The toys, the sweets, the piles and piles of jam, 


The oranges, the pennies,—oh dear me! 
I’m sure she’d have a fit, I really am! 


But just as I begin to play and eat 
I hear a sudden clang, and with a start, 

I turn to find I’m grasping Nurse’s hand, 
Instead of what I thought,—a custard tart ! 


The fays are gone, the room once more is small, 
And Nurse stands laughing at my horrid fright, 
She murmurs “ Nightmare!’’ Fetches nasty pills, 
And says, “ No supper, Miss, to-morrow night.” 


And so, because so odd and strange it seems, 
ae I hope that if you can you'll tell me why, 
ZA © As soon as Nurse comes back the room is small, 
we And pennies, toys, and sweets and fairies fly. 


Joan ARUNDELL. 
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When the Baby-Fairies Stayed up Late 


( Rees baby-fairies were fluttering about the blackberry bushes. 
plucking the black, juicy fruit. But their sweet wee faces 
did not look so happy as on other sunny days. 

“It’s going to be a beautiful ball,” said Teeny-toes. 

“The beautifullest ball that ever was seen,” chimed in Twinkle- 
eyes. 

‘““ Every one is having new dresses,” said Dimply-cheeks. 

‘‘There will be heaps of nice things to eat,” said Toe 

“and the most delicious band.” 

“What is the good of that,” said Fluffy-curls, sulkily, ‘‘ when 
we know very well that before the excitement begins the band will 
play Lullaby, babies, and we shall all be tucked into our roseleaf 
cradles ! ”’ 

“It’s a shame!” cried all the Babies together. ‘“‘ We miss all 
the nice things that happen.” 

‘“‘ We are quite old enough to go to the ball,” said Tip nose, grandly. 
“The Fairies are coming, they say, from near and far.” 

“Tl tell you what J think,” said Bud-lips. ‘ Let us make up 
our minds we will go to the ball!” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Tip-nose. “ How can we when we shall 
be in bed?” .. 

“Let us hide at bedtime,” said Bud-lips, his little face lighting 
up with the great idea. “They will grow tired of looking for us at 
last and then, when the ball has well begun, we will march in. No one 
will want to go home to put us to bed, and so they will let us stay.” 

“Oh, lovely, lovely!” The fairy babies clapped their hands. 


“ We'll do it! We'll do it!” 
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WHEN THE BABY-FAIRIES STAYED UP LATE 

At bedtime that evening the babies were nowhere to be found. 
Lullaby-love, the cradle fairy, and her helpers looked for them in vain. 
Here and there they peeped, up and down they flew, in and out they 
wandered, but there was not a trace of a baby to be found. 

“We shall have to give it up, Lullaby-love,” said the other fairies, 
at last. ‘If we do not hurry off to dress for the ball we shall be late.” 

“Then please go without me, dears,” said-Lullaby-love, “for I 
should not be happy with my babies wandering who-knows-where, 
and I must go on looking and looking.” So while the others tripped 
off to the ball she went on searching everywhere, and the tears came 
as she looked for her dear fairy-babies. 

Now the babies loved their cradle-fairy and, as they peeped slyly 
from the nooks where they had hidden themselves, they began to feel 
a little ashamed of hurting her so. At last Bud-lips opened the poppy 
in which he lay curled and called to her. “Here I am, Lullaby- 
love!’ Then all the other babies showed themselves too and cried, 
‘“‘Here we are, Lullaby-love! Don’t cry any more!” 

‘““Why, darlings,” cried Lullaby-love, smiling through her tears 
and stretching out her arms, “ what are you doing here at bedtime ? 
Come along down, Bud-lips, my sweet!” 

But Bud-lips shook his head and said, ‘‘ No, I must not come, 
Lullaby love. We are staying up to-night. We have made up our 

minds we will not go to bed, but will go to 

G | the ball instead.” 

N/2 “Oh, you naughty babies!” onitid Lulla- 
by-love. “Is that why you are hiding ?” 

“Yes, that is why!” they cried. 

Lullaby-love began to laugh and then 
stopped and made her face look grave. “I 
ought not to laugh at you, because you are 
very naughty,” she said, “but it is all so 
funny. I have a lovely piece of news for 
you, but I shall not tell it unless you come 
down at once and do as I tell you. I shall 
be very sad if you do not come.” 

Then suddenly Bud-lips sprang down 
into her arms and one by one the other 
babies, very shy, began to creep out and to 


TIP-NOSE WAS VERY SULKY. crowd round Lullaby-love and to kiss her. 
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“Now I will tell you,” said she, 
“ that the Queen has given permission 
for all of you to stay up and go to 
the ball to-night. We had not come 
to put you to bed, but to wash your 
faces and make you tidy to go!” 

How silly and sorry the little 
baby-fairies looked then as they hung 
their heads ! 

‘““ Never mind,” said Lullaby-love. 
“The other fairies have gone now, but 
we must help one another. We shall ) 
soon be ready.” A 

What a hurry and chatter and MIS 
bustle and clatter broke out then! / 
There were babies wiping other babies’ 
hands, and fastening one another’s 
clothes, and helping to brush up some- 
one’s hair in the proper fairy way, and 
Lullaby-love doing twenty fairies’ 
work at once! The babies looked 
lovely when all was ready, and they 
were so excited that they danced all 
the way to the ballroom. It was 
truly a beautiful ball. The floor was 
covered with scented roseleaves ; emer- 
ald green glow-worms made a blaze of 
light; the bluebells rang and the 
grasshoppers chirped and the beetles 
played the horn in the most wonder- 
ful band the babies had ever heard. 
Trip, trip their tiny toes began to 
twinkle at once, and the Fairy 
Queen smiled as she kissed them 
and told them that for that even- 
ing they were to do just as they 
wished. In between the dances, SAGs UENO Y CONN, See 
Tinkle-tinkle played the pipes, 


while Claribel and Cock Robin sang their sweetest, merriest song. 
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“TINKLE-TINKLE PLAYED THE PIPES, WHILE CLARIBEL AND COCK ROBIN SANG,” 


Such delicious things, too, there were to eat! When the babies 
had danced till they could dance no more, they sat upon toad-stools 
and nibbled honey tarts and drank dew wine. 

Then, one after another, their little heads began to nod. With 
a happy sigh they folded their wings, curled up amongst the rose- 
leaves and drifted off to sleep. Very gently and tenderly, Lullaby- 
love and her fairies lifted the little soft bundles and carried them home 
to the rose cradles. And so, for the babies, ended that wonderful 
Fairy Ball, 


Nancy M, Hayss. 
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Squigeles 


OUNG Squiggles was a Pussy Cat, 
So gallant and so gay. 
No Merry Mouse or Wrathful Rat 
Dare stand in Squiggles’ way, way, way. 
Dare stand in Squiggles’ way. 


The Bounding Bunny on the hill, 
The Blithe Bird on the tree, 
So low they lay, all hushed and still, 
When Squiggles they did see, did see. 
When Squiggles they did see. 
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One day young Squiggles arched his back, 
And fiercely glared around, 
“Tf any foe comes on my track, 
I'll stretch him on the ground, the ground, 
I'll stretch him on the ground.” 


Alack poor puss! Don’t triumph yet! 
An unseen foe draws nigh. 
The Bee has heard that lordly boast, 
And stings him in the eye, the eye, 
And stings him in the eye. 


Now Wrathful Rat and Merry 
Mouse 

Come bounding forth with 
glee. 

“Our foe sits safe within the 
house, 

So joyous we may be, may 

be. 
So joyous we may be. 


“Come Bounding 
Bunny from the 
hill. 

Come Blithe Bird 
from the spray. 
Young Squiggles lies 
a-squiggling still, 
So merrily we'll play, 

we'll play. 
So merrily we’ll 
play.” 
Mrs. ALBERT G. 
LATHAM, 
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Lochtea ? I suppose he is standing 
there to-day, just as he has stood there for fifty 
years, dressed in his black coat, his red waist- 
coat, and his yellow trousers—which are much 
too fine for a pauper—stretching out his hand 
to all the travellers by the highway, just as he 

does to the church-goers on a Sunday. There 
he has stood, as far back as anyone can remember; and no one 
can count all the coppers that have during that time rolled in through 
the little hole in his red waistcoat. It is said that when he was 
new many an honest peasant-woman used to come, with silver ‘coins 
tied up in the corner of her handkerchief, to try whether perhaps a 
large coin would pass through the little hole ; and then the silver dollars 
were forced in, and remained there, however much the woman be- 
wailed herself, and protested that it had happened by mistake. 
You might have thought that the wooden pauper by this time 
had grown as rich as a Privy Councillor, as he had been hoarding money 
in this way for such a long time; but this was far from being the case. 
On the contrary, it may be said that the longer he stood there the 
poorer he grew ; his face became pale and wan, and a piece of his nose 
had fallen off and been swept away with other rubbish from the church 
steps. One is not a wooden pauper for the sake of amusing oneself, 
It is very wearying to stand and beg by the roadside night and day, 
let it blow, and rain, and snow, and freeze, ever so hard; and the 
hardest thing of all is to see the beadle come once a month, open the 
hole in one’s back, and take out all the treasure that one has col- 
lected. What good does it do the wooden pauper to save and econo- 
mize, to look always poverty-stricken, and beg for half-pence and farth- 


ings, when all his riches once a month take themselves off through his 
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back ? No; it would be almost too much even for a gipsy to stand 
there and make a show of himself for everyone; to swallow copper 
and silver, and remain just as thin and miserable as ever, in his black 
coat and his yellow trousers. 

But a strange adventure happened.to the wooden pauper of 
Lochtea, which does not happen to every wooden pauper. There lived 
in the parish an old man, Pietari by name, usually called Puu-Pietari, 
or Wood-Peter, because he was a very handy man with wood, and with 
his little knife could cut out the most clever things—not only horses 
for the peasant lads, but also spread-eagles, griffins, dolls, and all 
kinds of amusing figures. But in his heart, Puu-Pietari was a covetous 
and crafty old man, who thought of nothing else but getting money 
by all possible ways. He was so covetous that he had buried under 
a stone in the forest a treasure of several hundred dollars in silver 
and gold, which he had collected partly through his wood-carving, and 
partly through begging during many years. But nobody knew any- 
thing about this treasure, because the old rascal made himself out to 
be the most miserably poor old creature, with whose rags and leanness 
everybody sympathized. 

When it had been agreed at the parish meeting that the parish 
required a wooden pauper, it was also agreed that Puu-Pietari, who 
was poor and skilful, should make one, and be paid a certain sum for his 
trouble. And since it had to be done, Puu-Pietari had no objection. 
Indeed, no one was more pleased than he, for he had been pondering 
in his own mind how he could become rich by means of the wooden 
pauper. And so he hit upon the following plan. 

The body of a wooden pauper is hollow; and into it fall all the 
coins that generous persons put in through the hole in the old man’s 
chest, and these are in due time taken out by means of a little door, 
with a lock to it, in his back. Beside the little door, of which the 
beadle alone had the key, Puu-Pietari made a little secret door, so 
artfully constructed that no one would ever notice it. So when the 
wooden pauper was put up in its place, and one coin after another 
rolled down into his body, Puu-Pietari would watch his opportunity 
on a dark night, when there was no moon, and take out through the 
secret hole all the money that had been dropped in. 

But the rascal was so clever that he did not steal everything there 
was at the time ; but for the sake of appearances always left some coins 
behind, so that no one should suspect that a thief had taken the money, 
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“WITH HIS LITTLE KNIFE HE COULD CUT OUT THE MOST CLEVER THINGS.” 


but it might be believed that the economical public had not given 
more to the poor than just so much. This continued for a long time ; 
and Puu-Pietari’s hoard under the stone became richer and richer, while 
the poor-box received such slender support that everyone wondered. 

One Sunday, at the end of the month, when the beadle, as usual, 
was rendering an account of his receipts, the clergyman knit his brows, 
and said, in strangely severe tones, “‘ Look here, my good beadle! I 
have every reason to consider you an honest and upright man; but 
I must tell you that this matter of the wooden pauper appears to me 
to be very peculiar.. I have with my own eyes seen how, on Sunday, 
the people stand in a crowd around the wooden pauper, and actually 
push forward, in order to put their coin in first; and yet, when you 
hand me the account of what has been taken out, you declare that in 
a whole month you have only a few half-pence! What am I to think 
of it? The lock and the door, as you yourself say, are unhurt; and 


yet it looks as if thieves had been at work.” 
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You can imagine how badly the beadle felt on hearing this. He 
saw that the clergyman was perfectly right ; but he also saw that the 
suspicion of theft would fall on himself, as he had the keeping of the 
key. The only advice he could give was to propose that they should 
take down the wooden pauper, examine him carefully, change his 
lock, and hoop him with iron, worse than a prisoner for life. The 
clergyman agreed, and it was settled that on the following Monday 
morning a thorough examination of the wooden pauper should take 
place. 

In the meantime, when the beadle got home, he could not help 
unburdening his woes and theclergyman’s suspicions to his wife, tell- 
ing her what was going to happen next day to the wooden pauper. 
As luck would have it, Puu-Pietari was sitting in a corner of the cot- 
tage, scraping the porridge-pot, while the husband and wife were 
talking. The old scoundrel, in his turn, felt very bad, and thought 
to himself, ‘If they examine the wooden pauper carefully they will 
-end by finding out my secret door ; and then every one will understand 
that it is I who have stolen the money out of the old man’s body. 
Well, there is no help for it; I must go to-night to the church, loose 
the pauper from the wall, carry him away to the forest, and make a 
bonfire of him as quietly as possible. That will be the end, I think, 
of all examinations ; and who will be able to prove that it was I who 
murdered the pauper ?”’ 

Puu-Pietari was not long in carrying out his crafty plan. As soon 
as night fell, he stole out with an axe and a crowbar, and set off to 
the church. . 

It was about the time of the New Year, and therefore the middle 
of winter, and so cold that the snow creaked under the feet of the old 
rascal. Puu-Pietari did not allow himself to be frightened, but walked 
on. The only thing that troubled him was that it happened to be full 
moon; but he consoled himself with the thought that nobody would 
be about at night in this cold. 

When Pietari came to the church, and no living creature was to 
be seen about, he bravely set to work. It gave him no little trouble 
to break away the strong iron band that held the pauper to the 
church wall; but it was not the first time he had done such work, and 
at last he succeeded in his evil enterprise. He had breathed on his 
frozen hands at least twenty times when at length the iron band gave 


way; and, beside himself with eagerness and satisfaction, he took 
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fast hold of the wooden figure by the neck, shook him twice, and then 
threw him headlong down the church steps, intending afterwards to 
drag him to the forest and bury him in the snow until such time as he 
should be able to pile dry branches around him, and make a bonfire of 
the lot. 

The wooden pauper’s life was hanging by a thread. But an un- 
expected event saved him. 

Puu-Pietari was just about to run down from the church steps, 
to complete his wicked plan, when to his horror he heard steps on the 
high road. To make matters worse, at that moment the moon came 
out of a cloud, and shed her bright white light over the church, the 
road, the forest, and all the wintry, snow-clad landscape around. What 
was Puu-Pietari to do? Should he run away? By no means; he 
would be discovered at once. Should he crouch down, and creep 
behind the church wall? Yes, that would have done very well if the 
wooden pauper had still been in his place. But now the poor thing 
was lying nose downward in the snowdrift beside the steps; and 
as the moon was shining so brightly anyone from the roadside would 
see at the first glance that the wooden pauper was gone. Pietari, in 
his hurry, could think of nothing better than to put himself in the. 
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‘“S WHEN THE BEADLE GOT HOME HE COULD NOT HELP UNBURDENING HIS WOES TO HIS WIFE.” 
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wooden pauper’s place, and to stretch out his hand towards the road, 
just as if he himself were the figure. . 

“Tt doesn’t matterif I haven’t a black coat, a red waistcoat, and 
yellow trousers,” he thought ; “it is not so light that people can see 
very well from the road ; and I will act the wooden pauper for a couple 
of minutes until those fellows have gone quietly by.” 

So Puu-Pietari climbed up to the wooden pauper’s place, and stood 
there, bolt upright, immovable and wooden, just as if he had been his 
own handiwork. 

But the fellows on the high road were two runaways from prison, 
who were travelling thus late at night in order that they might not 
come into unpleasant contact with the police. They were bound on 
a voyage of discovery towards the village, to examine locks and bolts 
in the peasants’ sheds and larders, and possibly to find some nice 
sheepskin coats; for one is not the less hungry and cold when one is 
arunaway. As they passed the church in the moonlight one of them 
saw Puu-Pietari on the church steps, and took him for the wooden 
pauper, just as he had intended. “ Now’s our time!” said the man 
to his comrade. ‘‘ There’s a wooden pauper, and this is such a capital 
opportunity that I think we may as well go and take his money before 
we pass on to the village.” 

Said and done; the two rascals went straight to the church steps. 
Puu-Pietari shrank and trembled with fright when he found himself 
thus unexpectedly in company. He took it for granted that his trick 
had been discovered, and that the men were coming to arrest him. 
But his fright was so great that when he wanted to run away his feet 
refused their duty, and so he remained standing upright, immovable 
and wooden as before. The runaways for their part never guessed 
that anything was wrong, but sat on the steps to get their breath a 
little, and consult as to the best way of getting at the old man’s hoard. 

‘* Here he stands, the greedy dog, and he is not ashamed of steal- 
ing honest folk’s money all the year round,” said one of them. 

Then he began to talk about the wooden pauper’s begging ways ; 
but Puu-Pietari took all this as meant for himself, and trembled in 
every limb with cold and fright. 

‘Well, now we'll put an end to him,” said the other runaway. 
‘“Do you think we ought to begin by cutting off his head ? ” 

TI think,” answered his comrade, “that we ought to cut his legs 
off first, and after that, to chop him up into little bits.” 
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Puu-Pietari took all this to himself. 

““T think it would be enough,” said the other, “if we were first 
to cut his body open, and then burn him up.” 

Puu-Pietari thought he could feel already how they were cutting 
his body up, as he had intended to do to the wooden pauper. 

“Let us collar him by the neck,” said the first runaway; and 
with that he threw his fur-gloves, which were frozen as hard as iron, 
right in the face of the pretended wooden pauper. Puu-Pietari bore 
even this insult patiently. But now the one runaway grasped the 
image by the collar, and the other lifted the axe to strike. 

_ Then Puu-Pietari could play his réle no longer, but began to hit 
out with his hands and feet, and to shriek with all his might, so that 
the echoes rang far and wide. 

This was extremely alarming for the runaways. They would as 
soon have expected to hear the weather cock crow as to find the. 
wooden pauper kicking and shouting. They could only think that 
this was some frightful ghost, or that the devil himself had entered 
the wooden pauper that they might be caught red-handed in their 
crime. They, in their turn, now uttered the most pitiable cries for 
help, and tried to run off; but they made such a bad job of it that 
the whole company tumbled pell-mell down the church steps; and , 
there lay the three rascals, one on top of the other, in the snowdrift, 
shouting and kicking. 

Puu-Pietari thought that the men wanted to take him in the very 
act and carry him off ; while the runaways, for their part, thought the 
Evil One himself had got hold of them. 

As luck would have it, the sheriff of the parish had that very 
evening got on the track of the two runaways, and expected to find them 
in the neighbourhood ; and, as he was a zealous man, he had gone for 
a stroll in the moonlight, hoping that the rascals would be moving 
about at the same time. And by the greatest good fortune it chanced 
that he, with a couple of stout fellows behind him, was just coming 
along the road that led to the church, when he heard the strange cries 
that made such a commotion in the stillness of the winter night. He 
hurried at once to the spot, as he could only suppose that the robbers 
had attacked some peaceable inhabitant of the village. But what was 
his surprise, when, instead, he found the three rascals furiously fight- 
ing and cuffing each other on the church steps! He was not long in 


putting an end to their warfare. Recognizing the runaways at once, 
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he had them so safely tied up that no wooden pauper in the world 

need fear a further visit from them. He thought at first that Puu-Pie- 
tari was an honest man, who had been attacked. But the poor fellow, 
who still believed, owing to his guilty conscience, that his trick had been 
discovered, began to beg so humbly for mercy that the sheriff smelt a 
rat and thought, “‘ Ah, my good man, so you’ve a finger in the pie too, 
have you?” 

And, sure enough, when the sheriff asked sternly what he was 
doing at the church so late at night, the old scoundrel confessed his 
crafty trick, promising, if he might escape being put in prison, to give 
the whole of his hoard to the poor. 

That is the end of the story of Puu-Pietari. But the wooden 
pauper was carried to the beadle’s that very night, and carefully exam- 
ined and mended, so that nobody should any more be able to take 
unlawful possession of his riches, after which he was put back into 
his place again. } 

I cannot say what became of him afterwards; but if he is still 
in existence to the honour of the parish everyone who passes the 
church must still see him at his old place at the door. He must look 
very old and decrepit now, and probably his nose has gone entirely, 
unless he has been sent to the Hospital at Helsingfors, where the 
doctors make new noses, just as the potters make new earthenware. 
Nothing is impossible in our days. 


Z. TOPELIUS. 
Translated from the Swedish. 
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= USH me higher and higher, Jack!” cried Winnie. “It feels 
just like flying!” 

Jack pushed the swing until Winnie could touch the boughs of 
the trees, and her hair blew out in the wind. 

“‘Tt’s nearly as good as being a bird!” the little girl laughed. 
“* Higher—higher, Jack!” 

But her brother soon grew tired of swinging her. 

“Tt’s no fun!” he grumbled. ‘‘My arms ache and you never 
let me have a turn in the swing!” 

After Jack had gone, the swing soon died down, for Winnie was 
not big enough to work it high by herself. She slipped down, feeling 
cross and miserable. 

‘““Tt’s no good trying to fly if people won’t help,” she thought 
““T skipped all the morning, and my legs are so tired that I can’t 
skip any more. Oh, I wish I were a bird: then I should never, never 
get tired!” 

“ Wouldw’t you?” said the tiniest, sweetest little voice you ever 
heard. 

Winnie looked round, but she could not see anything except the 
trees and flowers and the grass. 

“Tf only I had wings, I should be quite, quite happy!” she 
sighed. 

“Would you!” said the same funny little voice, and this time 
Winnie felt sure that it was not just fancy. 

She looked more carefully and saw a very large yellow butterfly 
perched on a hollyhock close by. At first it looked like a common, 
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everyday butterfly, but suddenly Winnie saw that instead of being a — 
funny little insect creature, it was a beautiful, tiny fairy, with pale 
yellow wings growing from her shoulders. 

“You wouldn’t be so pleased with wings if you had them,” said 
the fairy. ‘They are very troublesome indeed, and it is often much 
nicer to walk than to fly.” : 

But Winnie did not believe this a bit. She had always wanted 
to fly more than anything else in the world. 

“Please, are all butterflies like you?” she asked, rather shyly, 
because the fairy seemed quite cross. 

“Yes, if you look at them properly!” the fairy said. “ Human 
beings are so dreadfully blind!” 

So Winnie looked carefully at all the butterflies fluttering over 
the flower-beds, beautiful, many-coloured butterflies with names 
which some girls and boys know quite well—Red Admirals, and Tor- 
toiseshells, and Painted Ladies, and Peacocks, and Cabbage Whites, 
and all the others. | 

And she saw that every one of them was a darling little fairy, 
if you looked at it properly, with beautiful great wings almost hiding 
the tiny bodies. 

The bees, too, were fairies, dressed up in black and red and brown 
and orange plush, so that they looked like wee Teddie-bears. And 
the dragon-flies who darted past were soldier-fairies in silver and gold 
armour, looking very fierce and warlike. 

It made the garden and all the creatures much more interesting 
when you really knew what they were ! 

As Winnie stood there on the grass the butterflies seemed to grow 
bigger and bigger and more and more lovely, so that she wanted more 
than ever to fly. 

“Oh, I do wish I had wings!” she sighed again. 

“She wants wings!” the yellow butterfly cried, and then she 
and all the other fairies laughed, like tiny tinkling bells. ‘“‘ Shall 
we give them to her, friends ? ” 

“Yes! Yes!” the butterfly-fairies cried, and they all flew 
closer and closer to Winnie, brushing her face with their wings and 
perching on her shoulders and head. 

‘Very well,” said the yellow butterfly. “ You shall have wings, 
but I warn you that you will soon be tired of them!” 


“Oh, I never shall!”’ Winnie cried. ‘‘ Thank you so much!” 
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‘myERY ONE OF THEM WAS A DARLING LITTLE FAIRY.” 


Then the butterfly-fairies began to tug and pull at the bows of 
Winnie’s pink, silk sash. And as they pulled the loops grew bigger 
and bigger until they were huge rose-coloured wings, just like those 
of a big pink butterfly, and the prettiest things you ever saw, as they 


shone in the sunshine. 
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Winnie fluttered the wings, shook them, and laughed with delight 
as the butterfly-fairies flew away, chasing each other over the flower- 
beds and through the trees. | 

“Oh, I can fly! I can fly!” the little girl cried, but she soon 
found that it was easier to say than to do. Flying had always seemed 
so beautifully easy when she watched the birds and the butterflies, 
but now she found that it was very hard indeed. 

At first she kept falling down and catching her wings forcien 
and the wind caught them and blew her the wrong way. 

After a little while it was easier, and Winnie felt very happy as 
she flew out of the garden, down the lane, through the village, and 
across the Common to the woods and fields. 

It was lovely floating along in the sunshine, just as lovely as 
she had always thought it would be. 

‘“‘T shall never, never be tired of my wings!” 
silly that yellow butterfly was!” 

Winnie was ever so far away from home ai a big black cloud 
crept over the sun and the whole sky. 

The little girl was just thinking that she had better fly home 
when down came the rain! In a few minutes poor Winnie’s wings 
were soaked through and through, and she could not fly at all. She 
could not even walk, because they were so wet and heavy. 

And then something worse happened. 

Winnie was trying to shelter under a blackberry bush, when the 
thorny branches caught her poor wings and held them tight. The 
more she tried to escape the tighter the prickles clung, and it hurt 
dreadfully when she tried to drag her wings away. 

It was getting dark now, and Winnie knew that she was miles 
from home. She felt so miserable. that she could only cry and 
cry. 

“Oh, I do wish I could get rid of these horrid old. wings !”’ she 
sobbed. “I shall never, never want to fly again!” 

‘““T said you would feel like that !”’ a tiny voice said close beside 
her, and, looking up, Winnie saw that the yellow butterfly was perched 
on one of the blackberry boughs. 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you!” the little girl cried. ‘“ Please 
—please take away my wings!” 

’ “This is always what happens when foolish children think they 
know better than fairies,” the yellow butterfly said crossly. “‘ It 
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gives me a great deal of trouble when you don’t know your own mind. 
Are you sure you really don’t want those wings ?” 

“Oh, quite, quite sure!’ Winnie cried. 

So the fairy bent down and began to stroke and pat the wet, 
draggled wings. As she did so, they grew smaller and smaller, until 
they were just Winnie’s own pink sash-bows again. 

‘* Tt will take me a very, very long time to walk home,” said Winnie 
sadly, as she thought how far she had flown that afternoon. 

“That means that you want us to carry you, I suppose! ”’ the fairy 
said. ‘‘ Dear, dear, what a bother children are!” 

She gave a little cry, and from all directions butterfly-fairies came 
fluttering. The sun shone out again, and the tiny creatures lifted 
the little girl and carried her away, through the wood, across the 
Common, and down the lane, till they dropped her safely in her own 
garden. 

When Nurse heard how far Winnie had been, she was surprised. 

“Why, Miss, anyone would think you had flown!” she said. 

“'That’s just what I did!” Winnie said. ‘“‘ But Pll never want 
to do it again. Swinging and skipping are much better—I don’t 
believe little girls were really meant to fly!” 

VioLeET M. MetTuuery. 


2 STRANGE PLAYFELLOWS, 
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AUNT CHLOE USED TO’ LOOK HER BEST WHEN RIDING IN THE CART.” 


The Darkies’ Birthday 


UNT CHLOE was the dearest, kindest mother in the world. She 

lived in a large red-brick house, surrounded: by trees, with 

a beautiful lawn in front. In the middle of the lawn was a very high 

poplar tree, so high that you could see it for miles around. Socks 

and Topsy, the two black kittens, used to run up into its lower branches 
when Stumpy barked at them. 

Stumpy was Aunt Chloe’s little dog. He was white, with brown 
ears and two brown patches on his back. He wore a collar of red 
and black stripes, which were Aunt Chloe’s favourite colours. Every- 
body loved Aunt Chloe. On her at-home day, which was the third 
Thursday of the month, her drawing-room was so crowded with ladies 
that you could hardly move. 

Sambo and Quimbo were always allowed to come in on that day, 
‘and they would shake hands with the ladies and help to hand round 
the cups of tea and the bread and butter and cake. 

They always wore their best suits on such occasions, and with 
bows on their shoes and spotted ties looked as handsome a pair of nigger 


boys as any mother could wish to have. 
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Sambo and Quimbo were twins. They were exactly the same 
height, but Sambo was the stronger. Quimbo was thinner than his 
brother and of a very nervous disposition. Because of his delicate 
nerves the doctor had recommended him to wear no shoes or socks, 
so that his feet might be kept cool. For the same complaint he was 
always made to wear a hat out of doors, lest his little woolly head 
should get too hot. The twins’ father had died when they were babies, 
and they each wore earrings that had belonged to him, in loving 
memory of the parent whom they could not remember. 

They simply adored their mother, and she in return loved her 
little sons with all her dear kind heart. 

A tutor came to teach them every morning for two hours, and they 
spent the afternoon in the garden, planting roots, sawing logs, clean- 
ing out the rabbit-hutches, and doing all kinds of useful work. 

They had plenty of animals, for besides Stumpy and the kittens 
there were canaries, rabbits, chickens and a big poll-parrot whose cage 
hung from a large hook in the kitchen ceiling. Aunt Chloe was very 
fond of animalsand was always kind to them. Once Sambo killed 
a little bird that he caught in the shrubbery, and she whipped 
him. 

She was kind to poor and unhappy people too, and would often 
go in her little cart to see them and take them good things out of her 
well-stocked larder. On these occasions the twins went with her. 
Sambo pulled the cart, because he was the stronger, and Quimbo 
pushed behind and kept the big red and black striped cushion from 
falling into the road. 

Aunt Chloe used to look her best when riding in the cart, with a 
sunshade in one hand and a fan in the other, and her little sons admired 
her very much. So did the birds, for they used to perch on the sun- 
shade and try to peep in her smiling face, a proceeding which often 
startled the nervous Quimbo very much. 

Now one summer holiday Aunt Chloe gave the twins a great treat, 
for she invited their two little cousins, Choko and Darkie, to come and 
spend a fortnight with them at Poplar Lawn. 

Choko and Darkie were very much pleased and wrote neat little 
letters in their very best handwriting to thank Aunt Chloe for her kind 
invitation and to tell her how pleased they would be to come. 

On the next Wednesday the twins wheeled their mother to the 


station and met their little cousins. 
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‘““THE FOX SHOOK HANDS POLITELY.” 


. They walked back to Poplar Lawn, Choko and Darkie helping 
to pull their aunt and chattering busily all the time. 

lor the first week the little visitors behaved very well indeed, but 
during the second week.they were not quite so good. Their father was 
very rich, and they were a little inclined to be vain of their fine clothes, 
and to look down upon people who were not so grand as themselves. 

They were not always kind to the animals either, and Aunt Chloe 
knew quite well what it meant when. she saw Stumpy shrink away 
from them to the other side of the room. She would have been very 
much ashamed if any animal had shrunk away from her own little 
nigger boys like that. 

The twentieth of August was the twins’ birtuday and they grew 
very excited as the day drew near. 

When they woke in the morning their mother gave them five 
shillings each, bidding them spend the money well. 

They kissed her gratefully, but were somewhat puzzled. 

‘““How can we spend the money well?” they asked. 

‘““Do not ask me,” she answered, “‘ but think it out for your- 


selves.”’ 
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Choko and Darkie had brought them two beautiful books. The 
one that they gave to Sambo was called Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is 
a book that always interests little nigger boys, and it was bound in 
red morocco with gold lettering. 

Quimbo’s present was a large flat volume of Darky Melodies, 
and contained all sorts of pretty songs for little boys to sing. Tts 
back was green, and although it contained no pictures like Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, it gave great pleasure, for both Sambo and Quimbo 
had sweet little voices and were fond of singing duets. They were 
both learning to play the violin, and when they were older were to 
begin the piano too. 

After breakfast Aunt Chloe said, ““ Now boys, walk over to Mrs. 
Blackboy’s cottage and bring little Jacko over for the day. He does 
not have many pleasures, poor little lad.” 

The twins were delighted, for Jacko was a nice little boy and had 
often played with them before. 

Quimbo stayed with his mother, for they never left her alone, 
while Sambo started with his cousins on.their long walk over the fields 
to Mrs. Blackboy’s house. 

“It’s very hot,’ grumbled Darkie. 

‘Why need we have Jacko at all, and why has he a name like 
a monkey ?** growled Choko. 

Now boys who grumble always get into mischief. 

“ What’s that?” eried Darkie suddenly, pointing before them 
in the field. 

“Tt’s the Fox,’? answered Sambo quictly. ‘“‘ He’s not as nice 
as some of the other animals, but still we always speak to him. He 
is very handsome with his red coat and white waistcoat.” 

The Fox shook hands politely as soon as they met, and began to 
speak in a great hurry. 

‘Look here, boys,” he said. “ You are the very ones I want. 
Do you know Mrs. Blackboy ?” 

‘Quite well,” answered Sambo. ‘‘ We are on our way to her 
house.” 

“Then before you enter the house,” said the Fox, ‘‘ just go round 
to her chicken-house. She has bought a new cock, the like of which 
you never saw before. It is bright.blue, with a green tail and red legs.” 

“What!” cried the boys. ‘A blue cock with a green tail and 


red legs!” 
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‘THE TWINS SPENT THEIR BIRTHDAY MONEY AT THE ZOO.” 


“Yes,” said the Fox. « Say nothing about. it, but undo. the latch 
and peep in. Leave the latch undone.afterwards,. for I should like to 


have another look myself. You never saw such a wonderful thing.” 
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The three boys hastened on, and soon stood before Mrs. Black- 
boy’s little house. 

“There is the chicken-yard,”’ said Choko. ‘“‘ Come along.” 

But Sambo paused. 

“T don’t know,” he said slowly. “It seems rather rude to go 
peeping round the place like that without asking leave first,” 

‘“* Nonsense,” said Choko, “ come along.” 

“No,” announced Sambo decidedly. ‘‘ We will go in and ask 
Mrs. Blackboy first if she will let us look at the cock.” 

They entered, and very much astonished they were to find that 
she had no such thing as a blue cock with a green tail and red legs, 
and had not been buying any new fowls at all! 

Much puzzled, they returned over the fields to Poplar Lawn, 
bringing little Jacko, in his best striped jersey, with them. They 
saw nothing of the Fox on the way. 

When Aunt Chloe heard their story she was very indignant. 

“It was all a trick,” she said. ‘There is no such thing as a 
blue cock with a green tail and red legs. The wicked Fox wanted 
to trap you into leaving the hen-house door open, and then he would 
have got in and eaten all the hens. I cannot tell you, Sambo, how glad 
I am that you had the politeness to speak to Mrs. Blackboy about it 
first.”” 

Sambo heaved a great sigh of relief. 

“Thank goodness!’ he said slowly. 

“Thank goodness indeed,” said his mother softly, so softly that 
the others could not hear. ‘‘ Mrs. Blackboy is very, very poor. Have 
you never noticed how thin and starved little Jacko looks? It would 
have been a terrible thing for her to have lost her hens.” 

Now how do you think that the twins spent their birthday money ? 

It was Quimbo who thought of it. 

Why, they all took the next train into town and went to the Zoo, 

Little Jacko had never been in his life, and was wild with excite- 
ment. 

Choko and Darkie had learnt a lesson in politeness which they 
never forgot. 

Sambo and Quimbo had found that the best way to spend. birth- 
day money is to give pleasure to others. 

They had a gorgeous afternoon. 


FLORENCE ASTON. 
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« Dear little maid, you give your love 
* To both of them together ; 
Your gentle ways, your sunny smiles, 
Should bring them summer weather. 


But when of one you make a pet, 
The other finds a reason 

For bitter discontent, and feels 
A gloomy winter season. 
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“‘T have so many, many, friends, 
I count them by degrees. : 
Retriever puppies—six or seven— 
And all the stars, awake in heaven, 
And birds asleep in trees ;— 
And when I’ve got as far as this, 
Comes Daddy for a ‘ Good-night’ kiss. 


‘“ As soon as we’ve unhugged ourselves 
I start to count again— 

The wooden rocking-horse I ride, 

The hollow alder where I hide, 
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And longer grows the row ; 
Stretching across the bedroom floor, 
On past the wardrobe, through the door, 
Down to the hall below ; 
Through garden walks it winds and bends, 
To meadows where the rainbow ends. 


‘‘ The stream that has the stepping-stones— 
Each butterfly—and bee ; 
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‘« TTAT’S RIGHT,’ SAID GRANDMA, ‘THERE’S NOTHING LIKE WORK FOR KEEPING UP THE SPIRITS.’ ” 


Grandma Goblin’s Tishoo 


Y HERE are Hodge and Podge?” asked Grandma Goblin, 

crossly, “Oh, here they are. Fetch my nightcap, Hodge. 
And, Podge, go and get my dressing jacket. And light a large fire 
in the kitchen. And tell the Ducky Doodles to come to me at once. 
I’m going to have a very bad cold. Tish-oo ! Tish-hoo.” 

Hodge and Podge ran to do as Grandma said. She was a very 
strange old person, and seemed to be everybody’s Grandma. She 
ordered all the wood-folks about, and got her own way always. 

Very soon Grandma was sitting before a blazing fire, muffled 
warmly in her night-cap, dressing jacket, and bedroom slippers. 

““ Tish-hoo !”’ she said, ‘‘ where are those Ducky Doodles ? ”’ 

There was a loud flapping of wings, a curious squawking sound, 
and through the window flew four queer little birds. 

“My, what a draught!” said Grandma, with an angry pucker 
in her forehead. “Stop flapping this minute. You're all to put 
your boots on, and walk quietly if you can. Tsh-hoo! There, I 
knew that wind would start me sneezing again. Put on your hats, 
too; and don’t breathe, or I may lose my temper.” 

Grandma paused, and watched the Ducky Doodles putting on 
their hats and boots. 

‘* Now,” she said, “go and fetch my knitting.” 

Off went the four funny little birds, and presently they came back 


with several balls of wool, and a large pair of black knitting needles. 
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Grandma smiled at last: 

‘“‘That’s right,’ she said. ‘“‘ Now I 
shall feel better. There’s nothing like 
work for keeping up the spirits. Ill knit 
jumpers for you all. Hodge and Podge, | 
go and get tea ready. You can put out |j 
some toadstool jam.” | 

Toadstool jam. The Ducky Doodles 
were delighted. They knew Grandma pian eee 
was feeling better. 

“Oh, Grandma ! ” they cried, “‘ and couldn’t Hodge or Podge make 
some acorn buns? You know the Bunny Babies are coming for tea.” 

“Certainly. Of course they can. I forgot the Babies were com- 
ing. I hope they won’t take my—Tish-hoo /” 

Grandma had knitted herself into a good temper, when a loud 
scratching was heard at the door and in tumbled the three Baby 
Bunnies. 

They were very fat, and as full of fun as a blackberry is full of 
juice. They jumped high in the air and went head over heels with 
joy when Grandma told them what she was making. 

‘“* Jumpers for us! Hurrah! We shall be able to jump higher 
than the Ducky Doodles can fly, and faster than Hodge and Podge 
can run.” 

“So you will,” said Grandma, taking off her nightcap. “I 
can smell something very nice. What is it, Hodge? Have you 
made the tea ?”’ 

“Yes, Grandma,” replied Hodge, “and Podge has made some 
flummery with hips and haws.” . 

‘ Hip-hip-hip-hooray !”’ cried the Babies. 

“ Haw-haw-haw-haw!”’ yelled the Ducky Doodles. ‘‘ Draw up 
to the table, quick.” 


b) 


Grandma was now so warm and comfortable 
that she forgot to say T%sh-hoo, and they all did 
justice to the nice tea Hodge and Podge had got 
ready. The Babies ate slice after slice of acorn 
cake, spread thickly with toadstool jam; and the 
Ducky Doodles finished the last of the flummery 
and wiped their beaks in the tablecloth. (It was - 


Hope anv popes. Only a rhubarb leaf, so no one was cross.) 
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By bedtime Grandma was quite herself again, and she had knitted 
ten jumpers. 
“Time for bed,” she said suddenly. ‘“ Hurry, now!” 
Hodge and Podge ran to get between the sheets. The Ducky 
Doodles perched on the clothes line which hung across the kitchen, 
and the Bunny Babies cuddled in with Hodge and Podge. 
~ “Good night, Grandma,” said the children. 
But Grandma was already half asleep. 


**Mish-hoo !”’ she said. 
Fay INCHFAWN. 


The Reason — Why 


i ITTLE boy, little boy, 
Whatever’s the matter ? 
You used to be bigger, 
Just look at my figure, 
Much larger and fatter 
Than yours, little boy 4 


2? 


** Golliwog, Golliwog, 
What is it you’ve done, 
Is it I that am smaller 
Or you that are taller ? 
Or is it your fun, 
My old Golliwog ? ” 


a 


“‘ Little boy, little boy, 
You are dreaming of me, 
And if you will take 
Many helpings of cake 
At a very big tea— 
Very well, little boy f” 
E, 8. 


URSE had been reading to Jerry and Joan about the Babes 
in the Wood—those poor little babies whose cruel Uncle took 
them into the woods and left them to die—you remember ? 

The story had made a great impression on them, and this after- 
noon they had made up their minds to have a jolly game on their own— 
they would play at being lost in the woods, and see what it felt like! 

“There are those funny old clothes in the oak chest,’ said Joan. 
“They would be lovely to dress up in.” 

Hand in hand the two youngsters crept upstairs to the corner 
of the big disused bedroom where the oak chest lay. 

It was a famous old chest, all carved and panelled most beautifully, 
and it was full of strange relics of bygone days. Funny costumes 
that had been worn by the children’s dead and gone ancestors lay 
mixed up with parchment scrolls and rusty old weapons, while here 
and there a string of quaintly carved ivory or ebony beads twinkled 
in the sunlight as the children turned them over. 

‘“ Here’s the very thing for you!” laughed Joan, as she unfolded 
a little crimson coat, with a collar of satin—once white, but now 
yellow with age. 

Jerry put it on, not very willingly. He thought the dressing up 
business rather silly, and only did it to please his sister, but she thought 
it by far the nicest part of the game. 

At last they were ready, and after Joan had taken a secret glimpse 
at herself in the mirror, in her funny old mob cap and long dress. they 
crept out of the room and downstairs. 

“We mustn’t let Nurse see us,” whispered Jerry, ‘she might 
kick up a fuss.” 

So, very quietly, the two quaint little objects made their way 


out of the house, and down to the bottom of the garden. They crossed 
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the quiet country road and were soon trotting along the narrow wind- 
ing path which led into Embley Woods. 

Then they did have a jolly time. 

They “ pretended ” to their hearts’ content, and almost succeeded 
in getting frightened, like the real Babes in the Wood. They found 
some big blackberries, too, and had a lovely feast. Then, just as 
they were thinking about going home, they heard voices. Jerry 
stopped as he was putting a fat blackberry into his mouth, and listened 
intently. 

What couldit mean ? There were evidently two or three men talk- 
ing quite near to the children, but hidden behind a big’tree. As J erry 
overheard something they were saying, he grew very white. Then 
he quickly made up his mind. Holding up a warning finger to Joan, 
that she might not make any noise, he whispered : 

“ Keep close to 
me, and don’t make 
a sound.” 

Joan obediently 
gathered up _ her 
long, old-fashioned 
frock, so that it 
might not rustle over 
the fallen leaves, 
and, keeping very 
close to each other, 
the two children 
crept quietly along 
the path and out of 
the woods. 

“ Now—run!” 
gasped Jerry, and 
as they ran as fast 
as they could over 
the grass in the 
direction of the vil- 
lage, Jerry told his 
sister what he had 
overheard. 


66 y 
It’s those two ee “WE MUSTN'T LET NURSE SEE US!” 
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horrid men Farmer Andrews had to get rid of,’ he said, “ because 
they wouldn’t work properly and drank such a lot. They’ve got 
hold of ‘poaching Jake, and the three of them are going to 
set all Farmer Andrews’ hay-ricks on fire to-night ‘just to pay him 
ae “What we’ve got to do,” went on the little boy, “is to warn 
him at once. It’s beginning to get a bit dark now, and they might 
do it quite soon!” 

In ten minutes Jerry and Toe were pouring out their tale in 
Farmer Andrews’ astonished ear, and his wife was bustling about 
in her big, stone-floored kitchen, fetching milk and some eat her ae 
jam cookies for the “ little See bless °em !” 

ous ~~ Then; while two 
Pall i ins Tras of Farmer Andrews’ 
is sae . Niu: strongest men’ and 
I , Nay |a>|f a fat policeman lay 
vk | /§ in wait in the hay- 
i yard for the ex- 
Me ag pected visitors, the 
“farmer wrapped 
Jerry and Joan up 
“in a big rug and 
‘drove them home in 
his dog-cart. 
~ Father, Mother, 
Nurse, and every- 
body, were just 
turning out to look 
for the © children, 
when Farmer -An- 
w drews drove in at 
the gate. 

Jerry and Joan 
had to tell all that 
had happened, and 
everybody grew 
excited. 

“You mustn’t 


| 


ee ! 


“{*Now—run,!’ GASPED JERRY.” go into “the 
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woods by yourselves again, though, you monkeys,” said Mother. 


The next day the children heard that the three men had been 
caught without any difficulty just as they were setting fire to the first 
rick. 

The police found, too, that they were men who had been “ wanted ” 
for a long time, for different burglaries and things like that, so they 
did not get very light sentences. 

And Jerry and Joan were the hero and heroine of the district for 
quite a long time. 

H. G. C. Marsy Lampert, 


“HH FARMER’S WIFE BROUGHT MILK AND SOME OF HER FAMOUS 
JAM COOKIES.” 
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Spring Cleaning 


FANCY busy brownies are spring-cleaning in the dell. 
Each evening, now that April’s come, I hear a tiny bell 
A-tinkling, tinkling, tinkling, through the branches of the oak — 
It rings, ’m sure, to.summon all the sleeping fairy-folk, 


To shake their mossy carpets till they gleam a vivid green, 
To varnish every petal of the glossy celandine, 

To paint their dingy furniture anew, with dazzling dyes, 
And deck their faded arbour walls with leafy draperies ; 


» A 
T 7 Ati, wie 


oe 


nwt 
mronrH 


Mito Jy 
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ei ean 

For when I crept at sunrise—while the dew was on the ground 
And scarce a sparrow’d wakened—to the fairies’ dell, I found 

All newly washed and dusted, from the crinkled primrose sheaf 


To their castle’s highest pinnacle, the holly’s topmost leaf ! 


YAP PUY aie 


Though every dainty duster had been folded out of sight, 
I noticed little broken brooms about me, left and right ; 
And, though each fairy laundry-maid had fled at dawn of day, 


A silky clothes-line fluttered from the fir-tree to the may. 


Lintan Hoimss. 
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' “THEY HAD A LOVELY RUN DOWN THE HILL.” 


The Cats and the Fiddle 


HRISTOPHER and Katharine were two kittens, who lived in a 
little cottage with their mother. Of course, their names were 
too long for every day, so they were always called Kit and Kitty. 

The mother-cat was very fond of music, and often she would 
sit knitting by the window while the kittens played on their fiddle 
and guitar. 

Deedle-deedle-deedle-dee ! went Kit’s fiddle. 

Pinga-pinga-pinga-pinga-ping ! went Kitty’s guitar. 

You can see what they looked like in the picture, but you cannot 
hear what the next-door cats were saying as they knocked on the 
wall! The next-door cats were not at all musical, you know. 

Kit and Kitty, like other cats and children, were sometimes tired 
of doing the things their mother wished, so this is what happened 


one cold winter’s day 
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After they had enjoyed their breakfast of milk, and fish-bones, 
and fried mice, the kittens’ mother said to them : 

“Tt is such a beautiful day that you may go and see your Uncle 
Tom Cat. You had better take your fiddle, Kit, because your dear 
Uncle is so fond of music, and you are not to stop on the way, or to 
play with any of the rude little street-cats.” 

So the kittens put on their warm coats and their caps and their 
thick boots and their woolly comforters, and set out through the snow. 
Their faces and hands were quite warm, too, because they were all 
covered with nice thick fur. It is nice to be a kitten in winter-time. 

They walked along very quietly, hand in hand, until they came 
to a very steep, snow-covered hill. And up and down this hill all the 
boy and girl kittens in the town seemed to be running and scampering 
and playing. 

What fun they were having! They slid, and snowballed, and 
ran races, and built snow-cats, and flew down the hill on their little 
toboggans, whilst Kit and Kitty stood still and watched them. 

‘““' Why can’t we go and play with them ?” grumbled Kit. “ ?'m 
sure | don’t want to go to horrid Uncle Tom’s and play on the fiddle ! ” 

‘“ And I’m sure I don’t!” said little Kitty. “My claws are 
quite sore already.” 

‘“‘ Let’s stay here and play with the other kittens, then!” said 
her naughty brother. 

“Oh, Kit, we mustn’t!” Kitty said. ‘“‘ Mother told us not to, 
and besides, we haven’t a toboggan.” 

But Kit was now quite determined to be naughty, and when a 
boy, a girl, or a kitten feels like that you may be sure that boy, or girl, 
or kitten will find a way. 

‘““ We'll make a toboggan!” Kit said. 

“How can we?” asked Kitty. 

‘* We'll use the horrid old fiddle,” said naughty Kit. ‘‘ If I break 
the top, we can quite well sit inside it! Oh, it will be fun!” 

So the two bad kittens set to work and made the fiddle into a 
toboggan. Little Kitty knew quite well that it was very wrong, but 
she always did what Kit told her, because he was her big brother. 

When it was ready, Kit sat inside the fiddle, and Kitty sat on the 
long neck of it behind, with her paws round Kit’s waist. They could 
only just squeeze in ! 

And then away they started, down the steep snow hill, 
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————— 
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NEw tone , 


‘° ¢ DEEDLE-DEEDLE-DEEDLE-DEE !’ WENT KIT’S FIDDLE.” 


“Hurrah !”” mewed Kit. 
‘Hurray !”’ mewed Kitty. 


‘““Hurroo!”’ mewed all the other little cats who were watching 


them. 


Away they went, and it was lovely fun until they got very nearly 
_ to the bottom of the hill. But the poor fiddle had never been meant 
to use as a toboggan, and all of a sudden something went crash / 


And something else went smash! And crack-crack / 
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*““ALL THE KITTENS HAD FOR SUPPER WAS SOME VERY NASTY MEDICINE.” 


toboggan broke into little bits, and Kit and Kitty went tumbling 
down the hill into a great pile of snow, head over heels and heels over 
head ! 

How cold and wet and horrible it was! 

The snow got into their eyes, their ears, their noses and their 
mouths before they managed to crawl out, leaving their caps behind. 
Their fur was all wet and draggled, and Kitty had sprained her paw, 
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while Kit had a great lump on his cheek where he had knocked 
against a stone. 

You never saw such a miserable little pair of cats ! 

And instead of being kind to them, all the little street-cats stood 
and laughed, which made the kittens more miserable still. 

Poor Kit and Kitty crept home again, feeling very much ashamed 
of themselves. 

When their mother saw them she was very angry indeed, because 
they had been such naughty, disobedient cats. 

“Oh, my face does hurt!’’ mewed Kit. 

“Oh, my paw does ache!’’ mewed Kitty. 

“It’s all your own fault,” said the mother-cat. ‘‘ You are to 
go to bed at once, and you shall not have any minced mice for supper.” 

So the two kittens were sent to bed, and all they had for supper 
was some very nasty medicine, a whole mugful each. You can see 
their mother measuring it out in the picture. 

So that was the end of the adventure of the Cats and the Fiddle. 

VioLteT M. Meruury. 


@wo’s COMPANY. 
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The Tale of a Gun 


OUNG Benjamin Bun Ben returned with a lot 
Had a birthday, and one Of white powder he’d got 
Of the presents he had was a little And said, ‘‘ Wilhelmina at once shall 
toy gun; be shot!” 

So, fired with ambition And on the poor creature 
To make it go bang! He then turned the gun, 
To find ammunition Though each wooden feature 
He eagerly sprang. Asked, ‘‘ What have I done?” 


G t Ss wnill§ 


CAS oe Ca 


His sister, Selina, If the gun had been fired 
Brought her doll. If you’ve seena As it’s owner desired, 
Dutch doll anywhere, you have seen Wilhelmina in fragments had surely 
Wilhelmina. expired ; 
And with them came Bingo, But it simply refused 
A mischievous pup To explode in due season— 
Who, in his own lingo, The fact that he’d used 


Enquired what was up. Baking powder’s the reason. 
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“THE KING TURNED TAIL AND BOLTED, PURSUED BY THE IMP.” 


Jack-in-the-Ink 


F course, if the King had known the old woman was a witch, he 
would have been more careful. But when she came to the 

back door of the palace with an assortment of stationery and writing 
materials he only thought it was a good opportunity for a little bar- 
gaining. or it must be admitted that if King Jolliboy the Ump- 
teenth had a fault it was a disposition to be mean in small matters ; 
and, as he happened to have used the last drop of ink in the royal ink- 
stand, he thought this a good opportunity to replenish it cheaply. 

Consequently, he tried to buy a sixpenny bottle for fourpence- 
ha’penny, and showed his annoyance very plainly when the old woman 
declined the offer. 

“Very well,” he said, “ you can take your goods elsewhere.” 

Then, to his surprise, she turned round, and offered to give him 
a bottle for nothing. 

‘“A big bottle ?”’ he asked, greedily. 

“One bigger than the biggest you have ever seen,” she replied. 

She picked out a bottle no larger than her thumb, placed it on 
the ground, and waved her crook-handled stick over it. And, to 
everyone’s amazement, the bottle began to swell. It went on swell- 
ing until it quite hid the old woman and her wares from sight ; and 
when the King, who was rather alarmed, ventured to peep round it 
she had vanished. 

‘* T shall have enough ink to last for years and years,” he thought 
when he had got over the first shock. ‘ And all for nothing!” 
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“HE PRIME MINISTER WAS ALSO OHIEF COURT PAINTER.” 


Meanwhile, the big bottle was left standing just inside the door 
of the palace. 

But the very next day, when the King, accompanied by the 
youngest Page-in-waiting, happened to pass that way, suddenly the 
cork of the bottle flew out with a loud pop, and a hideous black imp, 
dripping with ink, shot out like a Jack-in-the-Box. 

The King turned tail, and bolted, pursued by the imp, he 
sprinkled him all over with black drops, and then, returning to his 
bottle, corked himself in. 

On reaching his own apartments, the King, when he had 
recovered breath, sent for the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister, who was also Chief Court Painter, came in 
his working dress; for, when not engaged in affairs of state, he was 
always, to quote his own words, giving a lick of paint to somebody or. 
something. 

The King told him of his terrible adventure with the Jack-in-the- 
Ink, and asked what was to be done ? 

The Prime Minister put down his paint pot, and scratched his 
right whisker thoughtfully. 

Then he said, “ Call out the military—I mean Your Majesty’s own 
regiment of Tin Soldiers.” 

““T did,” said the King. “ H shouted as loudly as I could while 
I ran. But they didn’t come.’ 

‘* Perhaps the lid was on the box, and shen didn’t hear,’’ said the 
Prime Minister. “TI gave their coats a lick of paint the other day, 
and they ought to have turned out very smartly.” 

* Look at my coat,” said the King irritably. “It’s quite spoilt.” 
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And, indeed, the coat, which was of crimson velvet with an ermine 
collar, was spattered all over. . 

“T could paint it black,” said the Prime Minister. ‘‘ And then 
the marks wouldn’t show at all.” 

‘““ Nonsense !”’ exclaimed the King. ‘‘Can’t you think of some- 
thing better than that ?” 

The Prime Minister scratched his other whisker. 

“Your Majesty might have a suit of pink blotting-paper,” he 
suggested. 

“Tell the Court Tailor to come and measure me for one at once.” 
said the King. 

But even the pink blotting-paper suits did not prevent the King 
—not to mention others—from being persecuted by Jack-in-the-Ink, 
who was always popping out of his bottle when least expected. And 
there is no knowing what would have been the end had it not been 
for the youngest Page-in-waiting, previously referred to. 

The King had already worn out several blotting-paper suits when 
the Page-in-waiting suggested that a quantity of sand should be pro- 
cured and laid thickly for some distance round the bottle. 

This was done, with the result that the next time Jack-in-the-Ink 
popped out he sank in the sand and, in spite of his struggles, was 
completely swallowed up; to the delight and relief of everyone, but 
especially of the Prime Minister, who at once started painting the 
entire palace bright red inside and out. ApvA Leonora Harris. 


Tony and the Cherub 


ONY had seen five Christmas Days, though he could only remem- 

ber two. He was plump and pink and pretty, and lived with 

his great-aunt Elizabeth at the old Manor House. No great-aunt 

could have been kinder than the old lady. She saw that he had plenty 

of good food and nice toys ; but she never guessed how much he wanted 
a playfellow. 

The old Manor House stood in a beautiful garden, and one warm 
summer afternoon Tony wandered across the sunshiny lawns down 
to the fountain, which stood by the water-lily pool, in a forgotten shady 
corner that the gardeners rarely went to or worried about. The water 
in the little pool was rather thick and green and covered with big 
water lilies. There might have been some fish underneath, but Tony 
could not find a stick to stir the water up with. 

While he was looking for one he noticed for the first time a marble 
cherub sitting on a big stone ball against the fountain, which had 
been dried up for many years. He was a nice little cherub, holding 
a bunch of stone water- lilies on his head, and he was almost as plump 
as Tony. 

‘““T wish you’d get down and come and play wiv me,’ 
‘““ we could have some jolly nice games. Won't you?” 

But of course the cherub didn’t answer, and Tony wandered rather 
sadly away to have another look for a stick. Near the water-lily 
pool was a round patch of grass surrounded by bushes, and in the 
middle of the grass grew a tall twig, nearly bare of leaves. 

“That would make a bootiful fishing rod,” exclaimed Tony, 
and next minute, with both hands, he was trying to pull it up. It 
was growing very firmly in the ground, however, and Tony tugged 
and twisted and got very hot and red, until all at once it came up with 
a jump, and he sat down hard. But it was a beautiful stick and he 
ran back to the pool with it. 

“Look,” he cried to the cherub, “ here’s a lovely stick! Won't 
you come and play wiv me?” 

As he spoke he waved the stick in the air and gave the cherub 


a little poke with it. No sooner had he done so than to his astonish- 
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ment the marble boy began to move. He 
lifted the stone lilies from his head and threw 
them into the pool with a splash, uncrossed 
his legs, climbed down from the ball, and 
said in a queer little squeaky voice: ‘‘ What 
shall we play at?” 

Tony’s blue eyes grew as wideas saucers. 

**Q-o-oh!” he said, ‘*‘ What made you 
come alive ?” 

av ous did 2) aid the 
cherub. “I had been waiting 
for two hundred years for 
somebody to pick the magic 
wand and wave it over me.” 

Tony looked down at 
the stick. 

“Ts this the magic 
wand ?” he asked. 

The cherub nodded. 

“Well, what 
shall we play 
at?’ he asked. 

“Touch last,’ said 
Tony. He touched the 
cherub on his bare shoul- 
der, and ran away. The 
cherub was only half his 
size, but he was wonder- ;: 
fully quick on his little — 
feet, and soon managed to 
give Tony a little smack on 
the leg, and ran away with 
squeaks of laughter. They 
had such a romp and made 
such a noise that an 
old gardener who was 
working near came 


along to see what 
‘6 | WISH YOU’D GET DOWN AND COME AND PLAY WIV 
was the matter. At eae 
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the sound of his footsteps the cherub stood still; then, snatching the 
wand from Tony’s hand, he rushed among the bushes and through 
the hedge. Though Tony followed as fast as he could, his little play- 
fellow had disappeared, and he never saw him again. 

‘“‘T see what you’ve been doing,” said the cross old gardener, 
catching Tony by the shoulder, ‘‘ you’ve bin and knocked the statue 
into the pool, and you’ll just come back with me and I'll tell your 
Aunt of you.” : 

The old lady heard what the gardener had to say, and when he 
had gone Tony climbed on to her knee and told her all about it. 

‘* Well, my dear,” she said, “I think you’ve been dreaming. But 
Pll ask your little cousins to come and stay with you, and they will 
be better than statues.”’ 

They were; and Tony was so happy with his new playfellows 
that he forgot all about the magic wand. And he grew so used to 
seeing the empty stone wall by the fountain that he forgot all about 
the cherub as well. 

JESSIE PopPE. 


The Tickler 


H, Honeybell’s a darling elf, 
But sadly fond of teasing— 

She loves to tickle birdies’ beaks 
And set them sneezing, sneezing. 


Now, see—down Mr. Toucan’s tree 
She’s softly, softly creeping 

And slyly out her feather goes 
While he is calmly sleeping ! 


She tickle-tickle-tickles on, 
Her face with mischief beaming, 
While Mr. Toucan grunts and starts 


But goes on dreaming, dreaming. 
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AS THY 
Alice.M. Gok, 
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So bolder now, she nearer draws 
Till—oh! how very fright’ning ! 

The Toucan opens both his eyes 
And snaps his beak like lightning ! 


!” he cries, 


‘Ha, ha! You’re caught this time 
And reaches out to shake her, 
But breathless Honeybell flies off 
As fast as wings can take her! 
Nanoy M. Hayes, 
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Houses 


HE Woodland People make their homes 
A hundred ways or more. 

They never build in rows and rows, 
With numbers on the door. 

The Fox lives in a burrow deep. 
Alert to every sound : 

The Ants have rooms and passages 
All underneath the ground: 

Birds build their nests of twigs and moss 
To keep out wind and weather : 

Most nests are far apart, but Rooks 
Live high and close together. 

The Rabbit’s home has many doors 
And winds and winds about : 

So, if an enemy should call— 
Why—Mr. Rabbit’s out! 

Down in a hole beside the stream 
There lives the Water Rat : 

The Wasps make paper out of wood 
And build their home of that. 

The baby Spider-eggs hatch out 
Within a fluffy ball : 

The Harvest Mouse makes one of grass 
To hold her children small. 

They never hang a nameplate out, 
Just where they live to tell, 

But quiet in their little homes 
The Tiny People dwell. 


Nancy M. Hayegs. 


““THE WOODLAND PEOPLE MAKE THEIR HOMES 
A HUNDRED WAYS OR MORE.”’ 
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Under the Mistletoe 


HE chair that you are sitting in, 
Beneath the mistletoe, 
Belongs to me, Miss Tabbyskin, 
As very well you know. 


“ But in it, all the same, you sit 
Quite comfortably, and 
Do not appear to care a bit 
That I have got to stand. 


“To treat you as a lady cat, 
And be a gentleman, 
I think you must acknowledge that 
I do the best I can. 


s<’"The last | mouse 
Mother caught, 
to share 
With you I did 
not fail— 
At least (you said it 
wasn’t fair), 
I let you have the 
tail. 


* But there, although 
my temper’s 
quick, [so 

°Tis over soon, and 
Pll give you, Tabby 
dear, a lick 
Beneath the mistle- 
toe. 


~ 


«« And in that chair you 
may as well, 
With my permis- 
sion stay, 
Because I hear the 
dinner bell 
And so must haste 
away.” 
Ava Leonora Harzis. 
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Bun and the Sum 


yoo 7” 4 ARY was being naughty on 
f 23 fs , and that i h 
; Li a) purpose, an at is muc 


worse than doing it by mistake. 

Miss Brown, her governess, had 
set her a sum, but Mary would not 
try to do it. She just sat by the 
table, swung her feet, and looked as 
sulky as she possibly could. 

“Very well, Mary,” Miss Brown 
said. “TI shall leave you alone now, and if the sum is not finished 
when I come back, I will not take you to the picnic this after- 
noon.” 

“IT won’t do it—I won’t do it—I won’t do it!’ Mary said in a 
very naughty way, so Miss Brown went away and left her. 

After the governess had gone, the little girl behaved worse than 
ever. Instead of setting to work upon the long sum, she just slipped 
out of the window, through the garden, and on into the little wood 
beyond. 

In the wood she crawled out from behind a blackberry-bush 
and nearly fell over a brown rabbit, who was sitting on a patch of 
grass and staring at a slate on the ground in front of him. 

“T can’t do it—I can’t do it—I can’t do it!” Mary heard the 
rabbit say; and then he caught sight of her, and picked up the slate, 
kicked up his heels, and went scampering away through the brambles 
and bracken, with his little white scut bobbing. 

Well, if you had heard a rabbit talk like that, you would prob- 
ably have done exactly what Mary did. She ran after him as fast 
as she could, and managed to keep the white tail in sight until it 
disappeared down a rabbit-hole. So into that hole Mary followed 
the rabbit. 


It was very dark and very earthy, and there was only just- room 
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for the little girl to creep on her hands and knees. At last she saw 
a gleam of light in the distance. The gleam got bigger and bigger, 
until Mary reached a large room, where ever so many little rabbits 
were sitting on forms, with desks in front of them. 

All the rabbits were dressed in coats and boots and knicker- 
bockers, just like children, and all of them were writing on slates or 
reading in books just like good children. 

Mary soon found that the rabbit she had followed was sitting 
quite close to her, on a little bench by himself, holding the slate in 
his paws. Big tears were trickling out of his eyes and dripping down 
on to the figures he was writing. 

“T can’t do it—I can’t do it—I can’t do it!” he squeaked. 

Mary went a little nearer. 

“What is the matter, please ?”’ she asked. 

“Tt’s a dreadfully difficult sum!” the rabbit squeaked. “I 
can’t do it!” 

“What is this place?” the little girl asked. 

“It’s the Rabbit-School. Can’t you see that?” the rabbit 
answered crossly. 

“What is your name?” Mary asked. 

“Bun!” snapped the rabbit, but Mary went on asking him 
questions, because she was one of those children who always want 
to know everything. 

‘Please, why do you wear clothes here, and not when you are 
out in the wood?” she asked. 

-“* Because the birds laugh at us, of course. How silly you are!” 
Bun said angrily. ‘‘ Do be quiet, or I shall never do this terrible 
sum, and then teacher will keep me in for a week and a day—oh, 
dear, dear, dear!” 

The poor little rabbit began to cry again as he spoke, and Mary 
went nearer and peeped over his shoulder to see what was written on 
the slate. And—would you believe it ?—it was the very sum she 
had been trying to do herself! Wasn’t that funny ? 

Mary felt so sorry for Bun that she sat on the bench beside 
him and took the slate-pencil from his furry paw. 

“ Tf you like, Pll try to help you,” she said. 

So Mary tried, and tried. And whenever the sum seemed too 
difficult, she thought of the poor little rabbit kept in for a week and 
a day, and then she tried again. 
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She tried and tried, until, all of a sudden, she saw the way to 
do the sum. 

‘*Oh, do look!” she cried. ‘It’s come out!” 

““Tt’s come out !”’ squeaked the rabbit in delight, and he skipped 
and scampered away round the schoolroom. “I shan’t be kept in! 
I shan’t be kept in!” 

Then all the little rabbits began to skip and jump and run round 
and round in circles. They ran faster and faster, until Mary felt 
quite giddy and shut her eyes for a minute. 


And when she opened them she was back in the schoolroom at 
home. Wasn’t that funny ? 

The slate lay on the table in front of her, and on the slate was 
the sum. So Mary set to work and finished it. 

When Miss Brown came back she was very pleased with Mary. 

‘“* But I could never have done it by myself!” the little girl said. 
“Tt was Bun who helped me. At least, I helped Bun, and helping 
him helped me!” 

Of course, Miss Brown did not understand what Mary meant, 
but J think she was right. Suppose you try that plan the next time 
you have a hard sum to do? 

VioLteT M. MeEruuery, 
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Betsy 


HWE the water lilies grow 
In the pool beside the river, 
Where the tahea dart below, 
Whore the rushes bend and quiver, 
That's where Betay comos at night, 
When the stan are shining bright, 


Holding firmly by a bough 
Botay nover comes to grief, 
Bub she sails, T can’t tell how, 

On a water-lily leaf, 
Right across the pool she goes, 
Never even wots her toos, 


Dragon-flies are all around, 

Klitting swiftly there and here ; 
Mr, Frog with croaking sound 

Says ‘ You're welcome, Betsy dear.’ 
Mrs, Rat peeps through the reeds, 
* Betsy, stay with us!” she pleads, 


> 


Botsy stays the whole night through 
Sailing on the lily leaves, 
Picking rushes, two by two, 
Bags and retioules she weaves, 
Gives them to her river friends 
To collect their odds and ends, 


When the breeses bring the dawn, 
When the East is turning red, 
Betsy with a little yawn 
Kies home sleepily to bed, 
Saying, ere she takes her flight, 
“TU come back to-morrow night.” 
Jxssts Pops, 
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The Star-Grabbers 


HE fairies were in terrible trouble. Some perfectly horrible 

_ creatures, called Star-Grabbers, had come to live in the world. 

They had faces like witches and wings like birds, and they used to grab 

all the stars the fairies put in the sky to light the world at nights, 

and eat them. The fairies spent nearly all their time making new 

stars and putting them up in the sky, and then every night the wicked 
Star-Grabbers would go flying round and eat them all up. 

Where the Star-Grabbers came from nobody knew. ‘The fairies 
thought the Wizard who lived in the Enchanted Wood must have sent 
them. But wherever they had come from, there they were and 
nobody could get rid of them. There were only four of them, but 
they had the most tremendcus appetites, and could eat up a whole 
sky-full of stars in one night! 

The fairies really didn’t know what to do. Thee haere) the 
Star-Grabbers to go away, but they wouldn’t, and the fairies couldn’t 
make them go, because it is against the rules of fairyland to make 
anybody do anything. The people down in the world grumbled dread- 
fully because of there not being any stars at night, and blamed the 
fairies, though it really wasn’t their fault, poor things. They did 
their very best to make things better. In fact, they worked so hard 
making new stars that they neglected all their other work. And 
then the people down in the world grumbled when the flowers faded 
and died because there were no fairies to look after them. 

At last, in despair, the fairies went to the Man who lives in the 
Moon, who had always been their friend, and begged his help. 

“Would you mind shining all night and every night?” they 
asked. “We're really quite worn out with making so many stars, 
and it doesn’t do any good, because those horrid Star-Grabbers keep 
eating them up as fast as they are made. The people down in the 
world are grumbling so because of the dark nights. We'd really be 
very obliged if you would keep on shining.” 

The Man in the Moon was quite willing to help the fairies. He 
agreed to keep the moon shining all night and every night, and for 


a while things went a little better, and the fairies had time to see to 
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the flowers. They hoped the Star-Grabbers would go away now there 
were no more stars for them to eat. But not a bit of it. The Star- 
Grabbers ate the smoke-clouds that came up from the world below 
instead; and though they didn’t like them nearly so much as the 
stars, yet they did very well upon them. And they went on flying 
about, waiting until the fairies should make some more stars to put 
in the sky. 

Things went on like this for a whole month, and then the Man 
in the Moon began to get a little tired. It was certainly rather hard 
never to have a rest from shining; and it wasn’t very good for the 
moon, either. In fact, he began to be afraid the moon would wear 
out. So he thought and thought and he thought and thought, and 
at last he thought of a splendid plan. 

“The very thing!” he cried to his little dog, who was sitting 
beside him. He clapped his hands, and set to work at once to make 
plans for getting rid of the wicked Star-Grabbers. 

First of all he gathered an armful of sticks and made a big wicker 
cage, Then he got ready a long fishing-line, and then he sent for 
the fairies and asked them to make him a few stars. 

‘Very big and shiny ones, please,” he said. ‘“* Bring them along 
to me to-night, and I'll see if I can get rid of those tiresome creatures 
for you.” 

So the fairies set to work and made some beautiful stars, all 
bright and shiny and sparkling. They finished as the sun was setting 
and carried them up to the Man in the Moon, who was just lighting 
up for the night. 

“These will do splendidly,” he said. ‘‘ Now, fairies, fly away 
and hide yourselves. Don’t let the Star-Grabbers see you, or they 
may guess that something is up.” 

The fairies flew away quickly, and the Man in the Moon chose 
the brightest and biggest star and hung it on the end of his fishing- 
line. ‘Then he sat down to wait, with his little dog beside him, until 
the Star-Grabbers should come along. 

He didn’t have long to wait. The Star-Grabbers had been 
living on smoke-clouds so long that they were quite tired of them. 
When they caught sight of the beautiful shiny star dangling over the 
edge of the moon, they gave a loud squeal of joy, and flew towards it as 
fast as they could. 


The Man in the Moon rose to his feet and swung the star gently 
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to and fro.. Would the Grabbers let themselves be caught? Yes; 
with a wild swoop they all four pounced upon it, each struggling and 
fighting and grabbing to capture it for himself, never noticing how 
cleverly the Man in the Moon was drawing them gradually nearer and 
nearer until they were within his reach. 

Waiting his chance, he flung aside his line and grasped them by 
their wings, two in each hand, and shut them safely in the wicker 
cage, in spite of all their fighting and scratching. Then he sent for 
the fairies and gave the wicked creatures into their charge. The fairies 
clipped the Grabbers’ wings so that they would never again be able to 
fly as high as the stars, and then took them down to the Enchanted 
Wood, set them free, and left them. Then they went back and thanked 
the Man in the Moon for catching the horrid creatures, and set to 
work to make enough stars to shine all over the sky once more. 

After that the fairics had time to see to all their work properly, 
and the people who lived in the world left off grumbling. And the 
Man in the Moon only had to shine at his proper times again. As for 
the Star-Grabbers, nobody quite knows what happened to them. But 
as they were never seen in the world again, perhaps they are still 
living in the Enchanted Wood with the wicked old Wizard who made 


them. 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 
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The Hurrying Wind 


'HE Wind sprang up from his fir-cone 
bed 
And “It’s time I looked at the world,” he 
said. 
The birds dreamed drowsily under the sun, 
The dry leaves rustled down one by one, 
The Monday’s washing hung straight and 
neat, 
The children dawdled along the street, 
And lazily, slowly, grey smoke curled 
From chimneys over the sleepy world. 
And “Oh, it’s sad!” cried the angry Wind 
*Such terribly lazy folk to find! 
With a ho and a hey—it’s a very dull day— 
Pll wake things up!” said the Wind. 


Then off he bellowed, his wild hair stream- 
ing, 

Scattered the birds, all idly dreaming, 

Laughed his rumbling laugh to spy 

The telegraph poles all tall and high; 
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Snapped them through with a crash and 
clatter— 

Folks came hurrying—‘ What’s the matter ? ”° 

Lashed the waves to an angry foam, 

Blew the sailing ships far from home ; 

Back to land in a moment whirling 

Scattered the smoke so grey and curling— 

Down the chimneys he made it go, 

Nearly smothered the folk below : 

Slammed the doors and, the roof-top shaking, 

Howled round houses, the windows breaking : 

Set the clothes on the line all flapping, 

Woke the geese who were gently napping, 

Puffed poor Dorothy’s clean white gown 

Sailing over the field and town, 

All the puppy dogs racing after. 

Then the Wind, with a gust of 
laughter 

Seized on the dry leaves, gold and 
brown, 

Twisting, twirling, he swept them 
down : 

Blew the children a jolly blast, 

Took their breath as he hurried 


past, 

Shook them, bustled them, cuffed 
and kissed them, 

Carried their caps off ere they missed 
them : 

Laughed with glee as they raced be- 
hind— 

“T woke things up!” sang the 
Wind. Resi to 


— 


Nancy M. Hayes. 
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The Pantomime 


HE first Wednesday in the New Year was the day fixed for the 

- children to go to the Pantomime. The seats had been booked 
a month ago by Uncle Reggie, who was taking his five nephews and 
nieces, Harold, Sylvia, Bertie, Muriel and Joan. They were looking 
forward to the day tremendously. It was always great fun going 
out with Uncle Reggie, and everybody said the Pantomime was better 
than ever this year. 

When a letter arrived, two days before the Pantomime, saying 
that their little orphan cousin, Dorothy, was coming to stay with 
them next day, the children did not realize, until Uncle Reggie pointed 
it out, that one of them would have to stay at home and give up a 
seat to the visitor. The children stared blankly at each other. Which 
was it to be? 

Uncle Reggie said they must get the matter settled before Dorothy 
arrived, and the fairest way would be to draw lots. The children 
agreed, and he got two hats and ten slips of paper. On five of the slips 
he wrote the children’s names and put them into one hat. On four 
of the other slips he wrote the word “ Yes ”’; on the last slip he wrote 
“No,” and put them into the other hat and shook them up together. 
Then he took a slip of paper out of each hat and read out aloud: 

“ Joan ”’—“‘ Yes.” 

He dipped his hands again. 
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‘“* Harold ’—“ Yes.” 

He took two more slips ‘‘ Bertie ”’—‘‘ Yes.” 

Sylvia and Muriel looked at each other, but said nothing. Uncle 
Reggie dipped again. 

“‘ Sylvia ”’—“‘ Yes.”” Then he quickly took out the last two slips: 

** Muriel ’’—-“ No.” 

Muriel stared hard in front of her. She had to stare hard indeed to 
keep the tears back, but she only gave a little gulp and said: “I 
don’t mind—a bit.’ Of course, she did mind, really, but she didn’t 
make any fuss, and when the great day arrived and Dorothy started off 
in great excitement to the Pantomime with the others, she thought 
Muriel was left behind because she had a cold, and never knew that 
she was taking her seat. 

When they had gone Muriel went up into the nursery and sat 
down in the big arm-chair. The children had had a great many 
beautiful toys given to them that Christmas, and there had been a 
good deal of quarrelling when one or another preferred someone else’s 
toys to play with. But this afternoon all the children had whispered 
to Muriel that she could play with any toys she liked; and they were 
all ranged out on the floor in front of her. But she just sat still in 
the arm-chair and stared at them. Then her lips turned right down, 
her chin began to pucker, and her nose got rather red. She wanted 
to be brave and yet it was so hard not to ery; and the lump in her 
throat was almost choking her. But she did not cry; she made a 
few rather horrible faces, gulped a little and squeezed back the tears, 
and crossed and uncrossed her feet so hard that she broke the strap 
of one of her slippers. She won in the end, though the struggle was 
so hard that it made her quite tired, and she nestled back on the big 
cushion and——Well, the next thing she knew was a squeaky little 
voice at her side saying : 

“The question is, was she making those hideous grimaces at us, 
or was she not?” 

Muriel’s eyes opened widely, for the toys all around her on the 
floor had come to life, and it was tells, Dumpty, who stood just by 
her feet, who was speaking. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Muriel, “I wasn’t making faces at you, 
really. I always look ugly like that when I’m trying not to cry, and 
you see I did want to go to the Pantomime.” 


“ Is it a Pantomime you want ?” cried Humpty Dumpty. ‘Come 
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boys and girls, and animals and insects, well give her a Pantomime 
—shall we?” 

And they did. Laugh! Muriel’s sides ached with laughter 
at the antics of the elephant, and the bear, and the golliwog; even the 
other toys forgot their parts and had to sit down and laugh too. What 
the Pantomime was about Muriel couldn’t quite understand, there 
was so much rushing here and there, and tumbling down and con- 
fusion. The donkey brayed, and the cow mooed, and the lion and the 
tiger did a fox-trot. The boy scout had a game of football with 
Humpty Dumpty’s head, which came off, but he stuck it on again just 
in time to marry the Prince and the Princess, who went away for their 
honeymoon in Noah’s Ark. 

Then the door opened suddenly and all the children came rushing in 
to tell her about the Pantomime. Muriel rubbed her eyes and found the 
toys lying on the floor just as the others had left them, and though 
she listened to the talk about the real Pantomime she was thinking 
of the toy one all the time. 

Of course, when the children heard her story they said she had 
been dreaming, and Uncle Reggie took her aside and told her he had 
booked two seats for the next week, and he was going to take her 
to the Pantomime all by herself, as she had been such a brave girl. 
So in the end Muriel was in luck’s way, for she saw two Pantomimes 
instead of one, though she could never quite make up her mind which 
she enjoyed the more. JESSIE Pops. 
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The Tom-Tits Make Friends 


a | aly time we built a nest, dear,” said Mrs. Tom-Tit. 

“Youre right, my darling,” said her husband, ‘“‘I saw just 
the place to suit us the other day. Come along and look at it.” 
He took her to where, quite near the big Human’s house, stood a little 
box with a wee roof and door. Mrs. Tom-Tit perched upon it, peeped 
inside and said, “Why, it might have been made for us!” 

Now, really, it had been made for them. A little girl called Bessie 
lived at the big house, and her Mother had given her this little box 
to put in the garden for the birds to build in. Bessie was delighted 
when she looked out one day and saw Mr. and Mrs. Tom-Tit bustling 
in and out with little pieces of moss and feathers and grass and wool. 

‘“* Oh, Mother,” she cried, “isn’t it lovely? The Tom-Tits are 
building a nest in my box!” 

At last the nest was finished and Mrs. Tom-Tit settled down and 
laid an egg. Such a pretty little egg it was !—white, with rusty spots. 
Bessie came to peep at it when both the birds were away. Soon there 
were seven eggs and then Mrs. Tom-Tit began to sit on them and to 
keep them warm with her soft feathers. 

What an exciting day it was when one of the shells broke! Out 
popped the beak of a teeny, tiny bird. Then one after another the 
other shells cracked and more babies appeared. The very first thing 
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they did was to open their beaks as widely as they could, and Mrs. 
Tom-Tit flew off to fetch a caterpillar. The creature disappeared at 
once down a little red throat and by that time Mr. Tit had arrived 
with a big grub. ; 

From that moment Mr. and Mrs. Tom-Tit were kept hard at work 
providing for their hungry family. When Bessie took her next peep 
at the nest she saw seven little beaks so wide open that there seemed 
to be no bodies at all behind them. The babies were calling “ Cheep, 
cheep, cheep /’”’ and pushing each other on one side in their desire to 
get the next caterpillar. Bessie lay down on the grass a wee way from 
the nest, and though at first the parent birds fluttered and twittered 
and would not come near the tiny house, after a while they grew used 
to the little girl who kept so quiet and still. 

“T don’t believe she means any harm, my love,” said Mr. Tom- 
Tit, and he flew boldly in with a fat caterpillar. As Bessie did not 
move, the Mother also popped in, and soon the pair were flying in and 
out as though there were no little watcher near at all. It was delight- 
ful to see them searching for caterpillars. They would cling in such 
queer positions to the bark or the bough of a tree, hanging upside down 
or sideways, and never, it seemed, growing giddy. 

After that Bessie went every day to pay a call, and even the 
baby birds grew tame and did not mind her, though sometimes the 
mother bird would look at Bessie with her little head on one side, as 
if to say, “I have my eye on you, 
little girl, Do not dare to touch my 
babies !”’ 

At last came the great day when 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom-Tit gave the children 
their first lesson in flying. One after 
another the little ones took their first 
weak flight and fluttered back to a twig 
near the tiny house. All tried their 
best, but certainly the cleverest were 
two fat babies called Fluffy and Puffy. 
They did not seem to be at all afraid, 
and before very long were flitting about 
almost as lightly as their parents. 

4 i Now one day, when all the family 
MRS. TOM-TIT PERCHED ON THE . 
a ee 8 had been for a long flight together, Mrs. 
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Tom-Tit counted the children and found 
there were only five. 

“You must have made a mistake,” 
said her husband, and he counted them 
himself, over and over. But still there 
were only five. 

“Suppose the cat has caught 
them!’ sobbed Mrs. Tom-Tit. 

‘“ We must hope for the best,’ said 
Mr. Tom-Tit. Together they set out to 

- look for Fluffy and Puffy. But nowhere 

Fee ere eaee>’ 42. could they find them, and the cat lay 
sound asleep in the sun. The parent 

birds hopped on to a twig on the window-sill of the big house to think 
what they should do next. Suddenly they heard two little chirps. 

‘The children’s voices!” cried Mr. and Mrs. Tom-Tit. They 
stared with wide eyes through the open window and there, behold, 
in the very house of those terrible Humans, were the missing children ! 
The strangest part was that they did not seem to be at all frightened 
and, though Mrs. Tom-Tit’s heart beat in a scared fashion, she saw 
at once that no one was hurting her babies. Tea was on the table, 
and there were Fluffy and Puffy sitting perched on the rim of a mug 
and chirping as they glanced round at this new strange world. Bessie’s 
Mother held out her finger and moved it nearer and nearer to the mug. 
There were cake crumbs upon it, 
and Fluffy and Puffy watched it 
eagerly. 

Fluffy and Puffy put their 
little heads this way and then 
that. They were not quite sure 
what todo. At last Fluffy made 
up his mind, and plop! he had 
hopped upon the finger and 
gobbled up a crumb. At once 
Puffy followed, and so it was 
that Mr. and Mrs. Tom-Tit, 
watching breathlessly, saw the 
strange sight of their two chil- 
dren sitting contentedly upon a 
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Human’s hand. Then the babies looked’ up and saw their parents 
outside and with a little happy chirp flew out to join them. 

‘““Oh, come back again soon!” cried Bessie. 

‘“‘T’m afraid we shall not see them again, dear,” said her Mother, 
but she was mistaken. For who should make their appearance next 
tea-time on the window-sill but Fluffy and Puffy! Everyone kept so 
quiet that they boldly hopped in, and then it could be seen that Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom-Tit were watching outside. Nothing would persuade 
them to enter, but each day they came to watch while their children 
ate crumbs and made friends, until at last Fluffy and Puffy were big 
enough to fly off and make homes of their own. 

‘They were our very cleverest children,” said Mr. and Mrs. Tom- 
Tit, “though we love them all.” 

“I wonder,” said Bessie, “if, when Fluffy and Puffy have nests 
and babies of their own, they will bring their children to see us!” 

This spring she is looking out eagerly every day for her little bird 
friends. 

Nanoy M. Hayes. 


Mermaids and their Ways 


HE little mermaids, you'll agree, 
Most: fortunate appear to be ; 
They never need, like you and me, 
Umbrellas and goloshes ; 
And never, never will you see 


Mermaids in mackintoshes. 


To school sometimes they have to go, 

As little land-maids do; and so 

You see them swimming to and fro 
Upon the backs of fishes ; 

But on half-holidays, you know, 


Each does as each one wishes. 
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So they go playing round about 
The coral caves, and laugh and shout 
Until the sandman finds them out, 

When, under sea-green billows, 
Upon the ocean’s bed, no doubt, 

They sleep on seaweed pillows. 

Aaa i. 
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‘ WONDER what Santa Claus will bring us,” said Peter Longears. 
‘““T hope it will be something nice to eat.” 

Grandma Longears shivered and drew her shawl more closely 
round her plump shoulders. 

“Don’t jump about, Billy. Peter, stop whistling. Jimmy and 
Jacky, leave off scuffling in those dead leaves.” 

Grandma Longears sat in her nice warm burrow, and thought how 
bad the times were. The ground in the allotment on the side of the 
road was frozen hard. There were turnips in the field, and juicy 
cabbages, but they were frozen firmly into the ground, and one could 
not bite through ice. The old lady’s ears and whiskers moved hurriedly 
to and fro. She almost wished that she had not invited her four 
little grandsons to spend Christmas with her. Grandpa’s temper 
was so very short, and the four youngsters were so full of life and spirits 
that Grandma had all she could do to keep the peace. 

““'Where’s Grandpa ?”’ asked Peter suddenly. ‘“‘ He’s always out 
nowadays, except when he is in the cellar.” 

‘“And he won’t let us even peep in,” said Billy crossly, “for 
yesterday I went to see if there were any bits of carrot about, and he 
shouted at me like a pirate.” 

‘You are very troublesome children,” said Grandma severely. 
“You should not follow your Grandfather about. No doubt he has 
a good reason for not wanting you in the cellar. If I have any more 
trouble with you, I shall send you home for Christmas.” 

‘Then you will have to send us soon,” said Peter, ‘for it’s 
Christmas Day to-morrow. Santa Claus comes to-night. I shall 
stay awake and watch for him.” 

““T can hear someone coming now. It may be Santa Claus 
come early!” shouted Billy. 

And he darted out of the burrow, with Peter and Jimmy after 
him. Only little Jacky held firmly to Grandma’s hand, and added 
his entreaties to hers: ‘‘Come back . .. come back, Peter. Come 
back, Billy and Jimmy.” 

The naughty little rabbits ran on, and, just at the edge of a snow- 


covered bank, they saw Grandfather, with a great turnip on his back, 
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‘“ Oh-——oh—oh /” screamed the bunnies. ‘‘ What a surprise ! 
He’s bringing the Christmas turnip! Let us help you, Grandpa. 
Here, let Peter and I carry it!” cried Billy. 

But Grandfather scowled angrily, and drove them all into the 
burrow. He told Grandmother that she ought to know better ; 
and he threatened to use his razor strop on his grandsons if he saw or 
heard any more of them that night. 

Then, still scolding, and muttering to himself, the old fellow 
disappeared into the cellar by the back door of the burrow, while 
Grandmother and the youngsters hurried in at the front. 

Then Grandmother, like the wise old lady she was, gave each of 
them a mangold biscuit, and sent them to bed. 

Peter and Billy slept in the front room, and Jacky and Jimmy 
in the back. 

“Go to sleep,” said Grandma sharply. “I shall come up in five 
minutes and put the candle out.” 

Jacky and Jimmy were quickly asleep and snoring, but Peter 
and Billy were wide awake. When Grandma had gone down, Billy 
sat up in bed, with two envelopes and the stump of a pencil. 

‘““ Dear Santa Claus,” he wrote, “I want a turnip. Billy.” 

‘“* Now Peter,” he said, “‘ it’s your turn,” and he handed his brother 
the other envelope. 

“So do I,” wrote Peter. 

Then they tied the letters to the ends of their knickers and hung 
them on the bed-rail. Soon, very soon, although they struggled 
hard to stay awake, Peter and Billy were in the Land of Nod. | 

Grandfather had come in at last, shaking the snow from his boots, 
and humming a tune, by which Grandmother knew that he was in a 
better temper. She stirred the fire into a cheerful blaze, put his slippers 
to warm, and began to prepare a toothsome supper with turnip-tops 
and some pieces of cow-parsley. 


“Hum!” sniffed Grandfather Longears. ‘‘ Stew smells nice. 
Are those young rascals in bed yet ?” 
“Yes, yes, of course they are!” said Grandmother, “and fast 


asleep by now, I fancy. What a cold night to be sure!” 

‘And what do the rascals want Santa Claus to bring them ? ” 
said Grandfather, leaning back in his chair, when he had eaten his 
supper. 

“Turnips /” said Grandmother, laughing. ‘‘ They might almost 
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as well ask for young dandelions. How are we to get turnips, when 
the ground is frozen as hard as nails ? ” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Grandfather, chuckling softly to himself. 
“T’ve got some, though! Ha, ha!” 

Grandmother looked surprised. If Grandfather had forgotten 
how annoyed he had been when they discovered him carrying the 
turnip, she was not going to remind him. 

‘“‘ Where did you get them ?”’ she asked. 

“A man came to the allotment with a cart,’ said Grandfather. 
‘“‘He took it away full of turnips. As he went five fat, juicy fellows 
rolled off. I’ve hidden them in the cellar. Ha, ha! Well, I suppose — 
I must see about doing Santa Claus’s work for him !” 

And then kind old Grandfather, whose bark was far worse than 
his bite, crept softly downstairs and stuffed four turnips into four 
separate little pairs of knickers. 

Early on Christmas morning Billy woke, and up went his long ears 
. in delighted surprise. He took one rapid peep at the bottom of the 
bed, and then he kicked Peter with his hind foot. 

“Wake up, Peter, Santa Claus has been !”’ 

Peter sprang out of bed. This roused Jimmy and Jacky, who 
rushed into the room with their turnips in their arms. 

Then all four bunnies got into bed, and for half an hour by Grand- 
father’s clock, on Christmas morning, there was nothing to be heard 
but the scrunch—scrunch—scrunch of four juicy turnips. 

And it was a happy Christmas. Fay INCHFAWwN. 


Old ‘Thing-um-me-bob 


© say have you heard of old Thing-um-me-bob ? 
With his boo-oom! Boo-oom! 
Along through the dusk in the summer he flies 
And really you’d think he had dust in his eyes 
And that never to look where he’s going he tries— 
Clumsy old Thing-um-me-bob ! 


He makes such a fuss, does old Thing-um-me-bob— 
With his boo-oom! Boo-oom! 

He falls out of bed at night, buzzing and fat : 

“Oh dear—I’ll be late—there’s the squeak of the bat! 

Oh, where are my shoes and my coat and my hat ? ” 


Fussy old Thing-um-me-bob ! 
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He’s in such a hurry, old Thing-um-me-bob— 
With his boo-oom! Boo-oom! 
‘Oh what would they do now if I never arose! 
Wake up, there—I’m coming!” he scolds as 
he goes, 
But where he is going to, nobody knows! 
Noisy old Thing-um-me-bob! 


He drones through the wood, does old Thing- 
um-me-bob— 
With his boo-oom! Boo-oom! 
With his hat on one side and a shoe buttoned 
wrong, 
And when the Wood Folk hear the boom of 
his song, 
They say ‘‘There’s the Cockchafer coming 
along— 
Funny old Thing- um-me-bob !” 


Nanoy M, Hayes. 
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What Do You Think ? 


Snippetty Dick and Handy Dan 

Cut out a wonderful Paper Man, 

With a pair of scissors they cut him out, 

But I think they made him a lot too stout!—F., L. 
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Jack Frost 


HERE was once a little boy named Paul, who had a little dog 

named Pry, and they were just the right names for them both, 

for a more inquisitive little couple it would be hard to find. Paul was 

always asking questions, until people had to tell him to be quiet, or 

to send him out of the room ; and though Pry couldn’t speak he was 

always poking his little cold wet nose into everything he didn’t quite 
understand. 

Paul had no brothers or sisters, but he had a big day-nursery 
and a night-nursery, and lots of toys in both of them. The rooms were 
warmed with hot-water pipes, so that even in the winter he never felt 
cold, and in frosty weather he was always very interested in the frost 
flowers on the window-panes, though his nurse could never explain 
how they came there. 

One night, when it was very cold outside and the fields were white 
with snow, Paul decided that he would keep awake, and watch the 
windows to see what happened. Pry was curled up in his basket 
at the foot of the bed, but he had one eye open and one ear cocked, 
because he guessed something exciting was going to happen, and he 
didn’t want to be out of it. 

Sure enough, when the house was very still and everybody had gone 
to bed and was fast asleep and snoring, except Paul and Pry, some- 
thing did happen. First of all, came a soft whirring sound outside, 
something that sounded like the wind, and yet Paul knew it was not 
the wind, because the snow-laden branches were quite still. And 
then—such a jolly-looking person peeped in at the window, nodded to 
Paul, and laughed and nodded again. He was dressed all in white, 
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with a white fur cap and a white cloak and held a big white artist’s 
palette in his hand, with paint-brushes sticking out of the middle, and 
a fringe of glittering icicles all round. 

“Why! It’s Jack Frost!” cried Paul, and he hopped out of 
bed. Pry nipped out of his basket and stared too. 

With another nod and a smile Jack Frost took a paint-brush and 
began to paint the most beautiful frost flowers and ferns on the window- 
panes. 

‘* So that’s how you do it,” said Paul. “Is it?” 

“Yes,” replied Jack Frost, “ you’ve guessed right first time.” 

“Ts it very difficult ?”’ said Paul. 

“No,” replied Jack Frost, “it’s as easy as winking.” 

“Could I do it?” asked Paul. 

‘““ Yes, of course, if you want to.” 

“T do want to,” said Paul, ‘‘ But how shall I come ? * 

“Shut your eyes tight—now, one, two, three—go! ” 

Paul opened his eyes and found to his amazement that he was 
outside his own nursery window, sitting on the palette, and though 
he was only in his pyjamas he wasn’t at all cold. The funny part was 
that Pry was sitting beside him, and seemed perfectly happy and com- 
fortable. Paul picked up one of the brushes and began to paint such 
beautiful fairy ferns on his own window that he shouted with delight. 
With Jack Frost and Paul both working hard it did not take long to 
finish the job. 

‘* Now let’s do the other window,” said Paul, kicking his fat little 
legs out with excitement. 

“Oh, I’ve finished all those, Sonnie,” said Jack Frost, “and 
the little cottage down there is the last one left to do.”’ 

‘““May I come as well?” asked Paul. ‘Susie Thatcher, our 
gardener’s daughter, lives there. May I do her window ?” 

“Come along then,” said Jack Frost. There was a sudden 
whirl and a rush, and next moment Paul found they were outside the 
cottage window, and he could see little Susie fast.asleep in bed. While 
Jack Frost was doing the top pane, Paul had a bright idea. He painted 
Pry all over one side with the glittering frost powder on the palette 
and then pushed him against the window, so that he left the picture 
of a frost dog just like himself on the glass, 

“Won't Susie be surprised when she wakes up and sees it ?”’ 
whispered Paul. 
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‘“‘T should say so,” laughed Jack Frost, while Pry wagged his tail 
and thoroughly enjoyed the joke. 

“Good-bye,” said Jack. “I must be off.” 

‘“No, don’t go,” cried Paul, “ do let me S 

But before he had finished speaking, he discovered that he was 
back in his own bed, with Pry curled up in his basket close by. 

Next morning Paul ran down to Susie and found her admiring the 
frost dog on her window. 

“How did it come there?” she asked. 

‘T did it,” said Paul proudly, and then he told her all about it, 
but of course she didn’t believe and neither did anybody else. 

JESSIE POPE. 


When Grandma Comes 


HEN Grandma Grumble comes to tea 
With Jake, and Benjamin, and me, 

She’s sure to look around, and say, 
“Now, who can I torment to-day ? 
Adolphus, dear, do blow your nose, 
You've lost your hanky, I suppose ; 
A dose of eucalyptus, please, 
He has a cold, I heard him sneeze.” 


Then, Jake, and Ben, and Doggie Tray, 
Take to their heels and run away. 
It’s not a happy day for me, 
When Grandma Grumble comes to tea. 
Fay INcHrawn, 
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“ BUNTY CAME HOME FROM SCHOOL, BOWLING HER HOOP.” 


Mrs. ‘Tabbytail’s Party 


RS. FLUFFYCOAT had done all her washing, and _ was sitting 

on the window-sill, enjoying the sunshine and admiring the 

chickens in the next garden, when her friend, Mrs. Tabbytail, who 
lived just round the corner, came walking by. 

There had been a smart shower some time before, and, in order 
to keep her white stockings clean, Mrs. Tabbytail was picking her way 
daintily along the top of the fence. 

She caught sight of Mrs. Fluffycoat, and stopped to speak. 

“ How are you?” sheasked. ‘“‘ I don’t believe [ve seen you since 
the Whitenose’s open-air concert. Do bring your knitting and come 
in and have a saucer of hot milk this afternoon. I want to ask your 
advice about Dear me, is that the Catsmeatman? I haven’t 
ordered the dinner yet. I must run. But do try and come early 
so that we can have a nice long chat.”’ 

Mrs. Tabbytail hurried away, and Mrs. Fluffycoat dozed in the 


sunshine until her daughter, Bunty, came home from school, bowling 
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her hoop, and was much 
disappointed to find the 
dinner not ready. 

“Do hurry up, Ma,” 
she said. “I’m simply 
starving. What isit? Cold 
sprats and bread and butter 
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““WHAT ARE YOU KNITTING : SOCKS OR MITTENS? ” ag 
plates and tidied herself, 


she took her knitting and set off for her friend, Mrs. Tabbytail’s - 
house, which, by taking a short cut over two or three fences, she 
reached in a very short time. 
‘““T am pleased to see you,” said Mrs. Tabbytail. ‘“‘ Do make 
yourself at home. Here is a nice stool for you to sit on. You have 
brought your work; that’s right. What are you knitting, socks or 


mittens ? ” 
“Mittens,” said Mrs. Fluffycoat. “My Bunty is always losing 


hers.” 

“ Kittens always have been kittens,” said Mrs. Tabbytail, “ and 
I suppose they always will be. Would you mind helping me to wind 
this skein of wool? I want to make my Tommy a comforter before 
the cold weather comes. And that reminds me of what I wanted to 
consult you about. He is six months old next Tuesday, and I am 
thinking of giving a little party.” 

“A party!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fluffycoat. ‘‘ How delightful ! ” 

“ Quite a small and early one,” continued Mrs. Tabbytail. ‘‘ With 
light refreshments. Milk, hot and cold, with bloater paste and potted 
sparrow sandwiches, and some mouse patties or something of the sort.” 

“* Delicious!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fluffycoat, dropping her work 
and patting her paws together. 

“Of course you must come and bring Bunty,” said Mrs. Tabby- 
tail. “And I thought of asking Billy and Kitty Tortoiseshell, the 
Whitenoses, Mrs. Sharpclaws and family and the Allblacks. I think 
that will be quite as many as | can manage. If too many cooks spoil 
the broth, too many kittens might spoil the party.” 
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So they knitted away and discussed further details, and then, 
after a refreshing saucer of hot milk, Mrs. Fluffycoat said she really 
must be going. So she packed up her knitting needles, her ball of 
wool and the half-finished mitten, and returned, by the same short 
cut, to her own home. 

For the next few days she was very busy indeed. Bunty simply 
must have new mittens for the party, she told herself, as well as a new 
ribbon for her neck. Kitty Tortoiseshell nearly always wore blue. 
So Bunty should have pink. 

The news that Tommy Tabbytail was going to have a party caused 
a lot of excitement. Whenever two kittens met, one was sure to ask 
the other, “ Are you going to Tommy’s party ?” 

And the kitten who had been invited would say : 

“Of course I am going. Mother has been washing my white 
shirt front twenty times a day ever since she heard of it. And I am 
hardly ever allowed to play in the coal scuttle. She says she wants 
me to be a credit to her, and not a disgrace.” 

While the kitten who had not been invited would reply : 

“ No, and I wouldn’t have gone if I had been asked. Tommy can 
keep his old party. I wouldn’t give a ha’porth of milk for it.” 

The day of the party came at last ; and every kitten who had been 
asked was washed and scrubbed and scoured and polished from top 
to toe and from head to tail at least half a dozen times before its mother 
was satisfied. . 

Mrs. Allblack—whose family, she often boasted, had not a white 
hair among them—was just as particular as the others; and when 
her kittens grumbled she only cuffed them all round and washed them 
all over again. 

Three o’clock was the time announced for the party to begin ; 
and the Allblacks, groomed to the very last hair on their tails,. were 
the first to arrive. 

They were so punctual that a large bowl of milk was only just 
being carried in by the milkmaid. 

But the Tortoiseshells, the Whitenoses, and the Sharpclaws family 
were close behind them. 

Mrs. Fluffycoat and Bunty were the last guests to arrive, because 
Mrs. Fluffycoat was afraid that Bunty’s beautiful pink satin bow 
might suffer if they took the short cut. 


Master Tommy received his guests with open paws. 
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“TASTER TOMMY RECEIVED HIS GUESTS WITH OPEN PAWS.” 


“Come on,” he shouted. |“ ‘There’s oceans of milk and heaps to — 
eat. The mouse patties are ripping. I wish I could have a party 
every week. I say, Bunty, what a swell you look with that pink bow 
of yours. J made mother take mine off, because it dipped into every- 
thing and was awfully in the way. I should take my mittens off, too, 
if I were you. There’s mother beckoning to me. I suppose I’ve got 
to go and hand round milk and things.” 

And away he bounded. After everyone had been served with 
refreshments, the games began—“ puss in the corner,” ‘‘ touch last,” 
hide and seek, cat’s cradle and others. 

The mother cats sat in corners out of the way, and admired their 
own kittens and pretended to admire other people’s. 


‘How sweet your Kitty looks in blue,” Mrs, Sharpclaws remarked 
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to Mrs. Tortoiseshell. ‘‘ And how she has grown! I think she is just 
the same age as my little Pussy.” 

‘Three weeks younger,” answered Mrs. Tortoiseshell. My Kitty 
is a very fine child for her age.” 

Mrs. Sharpclaws did not quite like that. Her tail began to grow 
fat and her voice sounded quite down in her paws as she answered : 

“ Her feet are certainly two sizes larger than my Pussy’s.”’ 

Fortunately, the hostess, Mrs. Tabbytail, noticed that something 
was wrong, and came up with a couple of saucers of beautiful hot milk ; 
and Mrs. Tortoiseshell and Mrs. Sharpclaws forgot everything else 
in trying to see whose tongue could lap the faster. 

But all good times must come to an end. The kittens gradually 
became sleepier and sleepier. Tommy Tabbytail himself, after for- 
getting his manners so far as to scratch Dinah Allblack’s nose in a 
scramble for the last mouse patty, curled himself up and went to sleep. 

So the mother cats collected their sleepy kittens and hustled them 
off home. . 

Mrs. Fluffycoat and Bunty went back over the fences. Bunty, 
I am sorry to say, had spoilt her beautiful pink bow by dipping it in 
the milk, and had lost one of her new mittens. 

ApA Lronora Harris. 


‘‘ WE'RE NOT SO GOOD AS WE LOOK!” 
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le only folk in story books 
Could come alive and talk to me, 
And let me ask them questions too, 
What strange things I should hear and see! 


If Puss-in-Boots and I walked out 

How passers-by would stop and stare ! 
We'd go to far-away Baghdad 
And meet Haroun Al-Raschid there. 


I’d ask poor Cinderella how 
She felt, that night she 
lost her shoe; 
I’d like to see Aladdin, 
and 
That dreadful man with 


R 4 beard of blue. 
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And those two Jacks, whom giants feared, 
I wish they’d come, and so remain, 

For one, perhaps, would let me see 
His magic beanstalk grow again. 


Tom Thumb should go with me to find 
The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood ; 
And we would wander far to seek 
The cottage of Red Riding Hood. 


With Ali Baba I would go 

To catch once more the Forty Thieves, 
For me once more should Sindbad tell 
Those tales that every child believes. 


The grown-up people that I know - 
Are dull sometimes, with solemn looks, 
But some I know are always gay— 


The people in my story books. 
Dorotuy Kine. 
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Simple Simon and the Puff-Ball Fairy 


NIMON, the goatherd, lived in a tumble-down cottage on the edge 

of a wide moor. He was not very clever—in fact the people 
who lived round about used to call him ‘‘ Simple Simon ”—and he 
was very, very poor. His clothes were always shabby and he had 
rather big feet, but he had the kindest heart of any man for miles 
around, and if anybody wanted a kindness done to them he or she 
always went to Simple Simon. 

Simon was in love with a pretty girl who lived with her father 
in a fine house not far from the tumble-down cottage. The girl liked 
Simon well enough, too, and had she been left to herself she would 
have married him. But her father simply wouldn’t hear of it, and he 
said that Simon should never set foot in his house until he had made 
his fortune. 

So Simon set to work to make his fortune. He asked all his 
neighbours the best way to do it, but the neighbours only laughed 
and shook their heads. They thought Simon much too foolish ever 
to make a fortune. | 

Now it happened that the King of the country where Simon lived 
fell ill; and the doctors said the only thing that could cure-him was 
a dish of stewed mushrooms. The King promised a huge reward to 
anybody who would bring him a basket of mushrooms, but as it was 
a good three months before the time that mushrooms had ever been 
known to appear, it did not seem likely that anybody would win the 
reward. In fact, most people didn’t even trouble to look tor them. 

But Simple Simon thought there would be no harm in trying 
anyway. So, although everybody laughed, he set out to see if he 
could win the King’s reward. He searched all the meadows and 


hills for miles around, but never a mushroom did he see. He was 
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just going to give up and go home, when just in front he saw some- 
thing white that looked as though it might be a mushroom. Simon 
hurried up, but when he got there he found that it was only a puff- 
ball—a little white toadstool that looks like a mushroom but isn’t 
one really. 

Simon was terribly disappointed, and he lifted his foot and was 
just going to bring it down crush when—the puff-ball gave a little 
jump and hopped out of the way! Simon stared and rubbed his 
eyes; then he tried to set his foot on the thing again. But again the 
puff-ball jumped away, and this time Simon saw that it wasn’t a puff- 
ball at all, though it looked like one. It was a little tat white fairy 
man, and as Simon dropped on his knees to look at it more closely, 
it began to speak in a squeaky voice: | 

‘“‘ Please help me to get back to Fairyland,” was what it said. 

“Why, certainly, if I can,” Simon said politely, “if you'll tell 
me how to do it.” 

“Tt will be quite easy,” said the little fairy man. “I’m a Puff- 
Ball Fairy. The wind blew me here for fun last night, and now it’s 
dropped quite down, so that I can’t ask it to blow me back again. 
But you are big and strong—if you will blow and blow and blow, you 
will be able to. blow me back to Fairyland.” 

“Well, I can try at any rate,” — said 
Simple Sinion. So he picked the little man 
up, set him on a tree trunk, and drew in his 
breath for a big blow. 

“Wait a minute,” said the Puff-Ball 
Fairy. ‘‘ Before you start I should just like 
to know if there is anything I can do for 
you in return?” 

‘‘ Tf you could send me a basket of mush- 
rooms, so that I may win the King’s reward 
and marry the girl of my heart, ’d be very 
much obliged to you,” said Simon. “ But I 
shall be very pleased to blow for nothing at 
all, if it shouldn’t be convenient about the 
mushrooms.” 

‘Come to this spot to-morrow morning 
before the dew is off the grass,” said the little 


SIMPLE SIMON. man. ** And now blow.” 
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Simon began. He blew and he blew and he blew and he blew, 
until at last he blew the little Puff-Ball Fairy right away back to 
Fairyland. 

As he finished, who should come along but the father of the girl 
Simon wanted to marry. 

‘‘ Why, Simon, what are you doing here?” he asked. So Simon 
told him about the little fairy man and how he was going to send him 
a basket of mushrooms for the King. 

“How stupid you are!” 
said the father angrily. “ Of 
course he won't send them now | 

you've let him get away. 

qevv7e=—“ You should have kept 
; him prisoner until you 
had the mushrooms. However, 

there is only one thing to be done 
now. Since you are so good at 
blowing you must blow me into 
Fairyland, too, and I'll see if I 
) can make him give them to me.” 

Simon was doubtful if he 
would have breath enough to blow 
the father into Fairyland. How- 
ever, he was willing to try. So- 
he took a great breath and began 
to blow. He blew and he blew 
and he blew and he blew, and he 
: ‘blew and he blew and he blew. 

‘“SIMON BLEW AND BLEW AND BLEW, AND HE And as he blew, the girl’s father 

BLEW, AND HE BLEW, AND HE BLEW.” grew smaller and smaller, until at 

last he grew so small that Simon was able to blow him into Fairyland. 

But he didn’t do any good when there. The Puff-Ball Fairy 
simply wouldn’t listen when he asked about the mushrooms, and he 
had to go back home without them. The worst of it was, he was 
never again able to get back to his right size. Simon’s blowing had 
taken all the bigness out of him, and he just had to stay a little teeny. 
tiny man to the end of the chapter. 

But Simon got up early the next morning, and found a erica 


lot of mushrooms on the very spot where the Puff-Ball Fairy had 
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told him to look. He took them to the King, and the King gave 
him a great bag full of golden sovereigns. So Simon came home and 
married the girl of his heart, and they both lived happily together 
in the little tumble-down cottage on the edge of the moor. 


CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 


THE FAIRY. ne: 
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Grumble Town 


ab folks who live in Grumble Town 
Of smiles show scarcely any traces ; 

The corners of their mouths turh down, 
And all have far from pleasing faces. 


And nearly always, if you try 

Your best to interest and please them, 
They act (I’m sure I don’t know why), 

As though your object was to tease them. 


They grumble if the weather’s cold ; 
They grumble if the dinner’s hot ; 
Their favourite pudding (so I’m told), 
Is just the one they haven’t got. 


And, so, it will not cause surprise, 
But right and proper seem, instead, 

That Grumbletowners, when they rise, 
Should choose the wrong side of the bed. 


Some portions of the town I know, 
Though all the names I can’t repeat— 
There’s Crosspatch Terrace, Grumpy Row, 
Bad Temper Square and Sulky Street. 
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And this is the advice I give 
To those who want to settle down, 
Choose any place in which to live 
Except the one called “ Grumble Town.” 
Apa Leonora Hargis. 
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F you go to sea in a brand new boat 
Made of walnut shell, with your eyes shut fast, 

And follow your nose as away you float, 

To Pancake Island you’ll come at last. 


That the Pancake Islanders’ happy home 
Is not on the map matters not the least ; 
For there on pancakes of fresh sea-foam, 
All made by the plumpest of cooks, you'll feast. 


More delicious pancakes there could not be; 
If you don’t believe it ’tis not my fault— 
But round that fortunate Isle the sea 
Has sugar in it instead of salt. 


And the lucky Islanders, in a row, 
Devour the pancakes all piping hot 

And light as feathers—the which to show, 
A breeze will sometimes whisk off the lot. 


With the same for breakfast, dinner and tea 
(They’ve got to eat them or go without), 
The Pancake Islanders ought to be 
The happiest folk in the world, no doubt. 


And if the voyage you'd like to go 
T’ll try to give all the help I can 
By mentioning that the Isle, you know, 
Is just the shape of a frying-pan. 
yl Pads B 
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Teddy’s First Steps 


: OW, Teddy dear, it’s really sad Pl 


“But never mind, my dear, 


After the teaching you have 
had, 
To think you cannot toddle yet. 
You always manage to forget 
Just how to place your feet, and go, 
Left-right, left-right, now fast, now 
slow 
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try 
You once again, and by and by 
You'll surely romp upon the grass, 
And run to catch me when I pass, 
What fun ’twill be when we can 


play 
At hide-and-seek together—eh ? 


“What games we’ll have when 
you can walk! [talk. 
Pll quickly teach you how to 
We'll run, and race, and 
jump together, 
And bowl our hoops in frosty 
weather. 
Yes, you shall have a skip- 
ping rope 
To skip with me all day, I 
hope. 


“T’jl lend my tricycle to you, 
And you shall ride my scooter 


too. 
And up and down the nur- 
sery floor 


We'll go, and how we'll 
ramp and roar! 

People will come for miles 
to see 

My Teddy Bear who plays 
with me. 


“Tl let you push my dolly’s 
pram, {lamb. 
And draw along my woolly 
You shall feed Pussy Tabs 
for me, [tea. 
And help to set the nursery 
Aad when Nurse nods (no, 
sits and thinks), 
Oh Teddy, won’t we have 
some jinks ? ” 
Fay IncHFrawn. 


Whe it became known that the Princess Dollabella had been 

imprisoned in an inaccessible castle in the middle of the sea 
by her wicked uncle, quite a number of Princes started out with the 
intention of rescuing her. But they nearly all came home again with 
long faces. 

The Castle, they said, had been built upon the back of the largest 
Elephant in the world, which had then been driven into the sea, where 
it lay down and refused to move. 

Some of the Princes had approached near enough to see the 
unfortunate Princess looking out of the window in the top storey ; 
but they all agreed that any idea of rescue was out of the question. 

But there was one Prince who did not return home with the 
others. His name was Fortunio; and he determined that, by some 
means or other, he would rescue the Princess, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties in the way. 

Consequently, one day, when the Princess was wondering how 
much longer she was to be kept a prisoner in this dreary castle, she 
saw something fly past the window. ‘‘ What a strange bird!” she 
thought. “It is too large for a seagull. And it has a long tail!” 

She ran to the window and, standing on tiptoe, put her head out. 
As she did so, the tail of the bird blew in her face, and she discovered 
that it was not a bird, but a large kite. Then, looking down, she 
saw that the string of the kite was attached to a raft on which was a 
young man. 

When the latter found that he had succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the Princess, he took off his cap and waved it, and made 
signs to intimate that he had come to rescue her. 

The Princess shook her head sadly, to express the impossibility 
of the task ; whereupon the young man on the raft drew in the string 


of the kite, and, shortly after, the Princess saw him tying something 
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to the end of the tail. Then he let go the kite, which flew up again ; 
and, when it came within reach, the Princess perceived that there 
was a letter attached to it. 

It said, ‘‘ I am Prince Fortunio, and am determined to rescue you. 
If you made the kite fast, do you think you could slide down the string ?” _ 

Again the Princess shook her head, and gave the Prince to under- 
stand that, though she could get her head through, the window was 
too small to allow the rest of her to follow. In spite of this, it was 
with deep disappointment that she saw her would-be rescuer wind 
up the kite string, and, with a final salute, drift away out of sight. 

Now, by this time the Elephant, who lived on the small fish which 
he sucked up with his trunk, had become so used to his position that 
he was ready to remain where he was for the rest of his life. But a 
wonderful thing happened. 

The very next day after the Prince had managed to get into 
communication with the imprisoned Princess by means of the kite, 
the Elephant, who spent nearly all his time dozing, heard a magic word 
uttered by some one—a word which roused him as nothing else could. 

The word was Buns !/ : 

Slowly, very slowly, he opened one eye. Floating a few yards 
away was the raft, and the raft was loaded from end to end with buns. 
The Prince sat on a pile of them ; and the Princess, with her head out 
of the window (where she had been on the watch almost continu- 
ously), wondered what was going to happen. 

The Elephant opened the other eye. , 

No, there was no mistake about it; they were buns—beautiful, 
brown, shiny, rich, plummy buns! Slowly, very slowly, for he was 
stiff and rather rheumaticy—which was not to be wondered at—the 
Elephant rose to his feet. 

The Princess gave a little scream, and held on to the window sill as 
the Castle rocked to and fro. The Prince threw a bun to the Elephant, 
and then, scattering buns behind him, allowed the raft to float slowly 
ahead. 

The Elephant followed, with the Castle and the imprisoned Prin- 
cess on his back. Even when the whole raftload of buns was eaten, 
the elephant still followed, hoping to get more, until, at last, he reached 
the land. 

After this, of course, everything was quite easy. The Prince 


sent messengers on ahead, ordering hundreds and thousands of buns 
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“THE PRINCESS DISCOVERED THAT IT WAS NOT A BIRD, BUT A LARGE KITE.”’ 
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to be baked by all the bakers; and so a trail of buns was laid right 
across the country. 

Thus the Prince returned in triumph to his own land, followed by 
the Elephant with the Castle and the captive Princess on his back. 

Then the Princess was released from her long imprisonment, 
and married to the Prince, and, of course, they lived happily ever 
after. 

But, I am sorry to say, the Elephant died of indigestion, brought 
on by his indiscreet indulgence in buns. 

Apa LEonoRA HARRIS. 


The Grass Snake 


ARDLY a sound— 
Only a stir in the leaves on the ground— 
Who is it coming ? ; 
The Snake ! 


Better look out, 
Mice and young birds who are strolling about, 
Else he will have you— 
The Snake ! 


Dormouse and Mole! 
Poison he’s none, but he’ll swallow you whole. 
Quick—he is coming !— 
The Snake ! 


There he is—look ! 
Gracefully slithering into the brook, 
After the tadpoles— 
The Snake s 


Greyish and green, 
Silent and swift and not easily seen, 
Creeping and gliding— 
The Snake ! 
Nanoy M. Hayes. 
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A Jungle | Story 


s ie Sanaa has been helping himself to our bananas,” said Sambo, 
the eldest of the three monkeys. “I counted the bunches only 
yesterday, and there is one missing.” 

“Who can it be ?”? asked Jumbo and Jocko together, 

“ That is what we have to find out,” replied Sambo. 

The three monkeys, Sambo, Jumbo and J ocko, lived in a part 
of the world, known as Central Africa, where the sun shines very 
brightly for months together, and where a lot of things, such as coco- 
nuts, dates and bananas, which we only see in shops, grow ready to 
be picked. 

The particular banana tree which the three monkeys looked upon 
as their own was a very fine one. It was nearly thirty feet high—too 
high, it seemed, for anything but a monkey to climb. So it appeared 
almost certain that the thief must belong to one of the other monkey 
families who lived in the neighbourhood. 

“Whoever it is, I mean to catch him,” declared Sambo. So 
they put their three heads together and jabbered very fast, as monkeys 
do when angry or excited; and at last it was arranged that Sambo 
should climb the tree, and conceal himself behind one of the enormous 
leaves, while Jumbo and Jocko should scratch two holes in the sand 
at the foot of the tree, and hide themselves there. 


They spent some hours in this way, and were getting very tired 
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(©THE MONKEYS HAD WHAT THEY CALLED *‘ BANANA STEEPLEOHASES,’ ” 
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of the job, when 
Jumbo, who was 
dozing, felt some- 
thing hit him on the 
nose. He turned to 
Jocko and was going 
to ask him what he 
meant by it, when 
he heard his elder 
brother’s voice from | 
the top of the tree. 

«“T00k Ofonkt? 
said Sambo, in a 
loud - whisper. 
““Somebody’s com- 
ing. I tan see a 
head on a very long 
neck.” 

** And I can see 
a pair of very long 
legs,” said Jumbo, 
peeping over the 
edge of his hole. 

“Two pairs,” 
said Jocko, doing 
the same. 

The stranger, 
whose long neck was 
jomed to his long 
legs by a light brown 
body with patches 


|of a darker shade, 


stalked to the ban- 
ana tree and, with 
perfect ease, began 
to help himself to 
some of the fruit. 
He was turning away 
with a cluster of 


A JUNGLE STORY 


bananas in his mouth when Sambo cried: “ Stop thief!” and, 
dropping from the top of the tree, clutched the strange animal firmly 
round the neck. 

At the same time, Jumbo and Jocko came out of their holes and 
swarmed up the creature by means of his tail. 

The newcomer looked very surprised, as well he might. In spite 
of his size, he had a very mild and amiable expression and seemed quite 
tame and gentle. 

“ My name is Giraffe,” he said. ‘“ And my address is Central 
Africa. I had no idea that this banana tree belonged to 
anybody.” | 

Now Sambo, Jumbo and Jocko were really the most good-natured 
of monkeys, and when they saw what a quiet, gentlemanly individual 
the Giraffe was they all three begged him not to mention it; said it 
was all a mistake, and he was welcome to help himself to as many 
bananas as he liked. In fact, in almost next to no time the Giraffe 
and the three monkeys were on the best of terms. 

“Tt is strange,” said Sambo, “ that, as our address is also Central 
Africa, we have never met before.” 

“ Ishould have thought that we should have been always running 
against each other,” replied the Giraffe. “‘ By the by, I suppose you 
haven’t such a thing as a box of black currant lozenges about you ? 
Never mind,” he went on, as the monkeys looked at each other, and 
shook their heads. “ But I find I have left mine at home, and I fancied 
my throat felt a little sore. You see, my neck is ten feet long, and when 
I do have a sore throat it is no joke. It isn’t a bow of: black currant 
lozenges I want, or a pot of black currant jelly, it’s a cartload. A neck 
like mine is very convenient for gathering bananas, and things of that 
sort, but it has its drawbacks.”’ 

Sambo, Jumbo and Jocko sympathized with him to the best of 
their ability ; and this chance meeting was the beginning of a friend- 
ship which soon became much talked of. 

As long as the crop of bananas lasted, the Giraffe was invited 
to share them; while the monkeys managed to get a good deal of fun 
out of some gymnastic exercises which they invented and called “ Gir- 
affnastics.”” ‘These consisted of climbing the Giraffe, and hanging head 
downwards by the tail from different parts of him, and go on. 

They also had what they called “ banana steeplechases.”’ 

The Giraffe would hold a bunch of the fruit in his mouth, and the 
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three monkeys would see who could swarm up him quickest from the 
ground, and carry off the bananas. 

“ Mr. Giraffe, Central Africa,” is a simple address and one easy 
to remember; and a packet of black currant lozenges might reach 
him if sent by swallow post or by aeroplane. 

The address of Sambo, Jumbo and Jocko is the same. 

But, as there may be other monkeys with similar names in that 
part of the world, it would be as well when writing to them to add 
“The Banana Tree.” 


Friend or Foe? 


“ H, dear me! “‘ Perhaps it can bite 
What can it be ? Or it may want to fight, 
Such a queer little creature In fact we don’t fancy 
We never did see. The look of it, quite.” 
“Though it’s not very big, So the puppies all- beat 
From the cut of its rig A hasty retreat, 
It rather resembles And left Mr. Tortoise 
A scaly-backed pig. The whole of the seat. 


JESSIE POPE. 


Photo,)} [John H. Coath. 
FRIEND OR FOR ? 
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“pEeTTY PUSHED THE PAPER INTO THE BOY’S HAND, AND NURSE AND A PORTER HOISTED 
THE CHILDREN AND MAC INTO THE TRAIN.” 


7 URSE watched the porter put the last trunk into the luggage 
van before she walked quickly up the platform to the carriage 
where she had left Betty, Bobby and Mac, the Scotch terrier. 

“‘We shall be off in a minute,” she said. Then she stopped. 
Except for the suit-case and the lunch basket, the carriage was 
empty. 

“Tt?s my fault,” called a voice from the next carriage, as Nurse 
looked wildly up and down the platform. “'They’ve gone to get a 
comic paper for me. I do hope they won’t miss the train.” 

It was a big boy of twelve or thirteen who spoke, and as he was 
so much older than either Betty or Bobby Nurse asked angrily why 
he had not gone himself. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “I can’t walk very fast, but I never 
thought of them missing the train.” 

“ Whatever shall I do?” cried Nurse. ‘The luggage is all in 
and the porter’s shutting the doors.” 

“Here’s the guard,” said the boy. “Perhaps he’ll keep the 


train a minute.” 
But the guard shook his head, and he was just lifting his flag 
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to wave when Betty and Bobby came tearing across the platform, 
dragging Mac behind them. 

Betty pushed the paper into the boy’s hand, and Nurse and a 
porter hoisted the children and Mac into the train. It was moving 
as Nurse got in herself and she was angrier than they had ever seen 
her. 

‘But he was lame,” said Betty. ‘‘ He had a horrid iron thing 
on his leg and there wasn’t a bookstall at the station where he got in.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” retorted Nurse. ‘“‘I told you not to move.” 

“We thought it wouldn’t go yet, because you weren’t coming 
back,” said Bobby. 

“Well, it’s the last time I shall ever leave you alone,” said Nurse, 
and she scolded off and on for the next hour. 

When the train stopped at Lake Junction they saw the lame 
boy get out. He came to the window of their carriage and Betty 
jumped up to speak to him, but Nurse pulled her back. 

‘““T’ve had enough trouble with you to-day,” she said crossly. 

“Oh, Nurse, it’s too bad,” said Betty, as the boy limped away. 

** It’s no good trying to do kind deeds,” remarked Bobby gloomily. 

** * x x * 

“What shall we do first?” asked Betty after breakfast the 
next morning. 

There were so many things to do after being away for a whole 
month. Mother would not be home until to-morrow, and they knew 
that Nurse would be too busy to keep a very watchful eye on them. 

‘“ Let’s go and see Mr. and Mrs. Penny,” said Betty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Penny were great friends of theirs. Bobby had 
knitted Mr. Penny a pair of cuffs in bright red wool, and Betty had 
made Mrs. Penny a shawl of which she was very proud. The two 
old people lived in a cottage just outside the grounds of the Manor 
House. ‘They had lived there ever since they were married, and now 
all their children were grown up and had gone far away into the world, 

‘“ Here we are,” cried the children, as they rushed into the cottage 
with Mac behind them. ‘“‘ Have you missed us?” 

Mrs. Penny was peeling potatoes in the little kitchen and Mr. 
Penny was sitting in the arm-chair. There were tears on Mrs. Penny’s 
wrinkled old cheeks and Mr. Penny’s pipe had gone out. 

‘Why, Mrs. Penny, darling, what’s the matter ?”’ asked Betty, 


putting her arms round her. 
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“Ts it the rheumatics ?”” asked Bobby anxiously of Mr. Penny, 

“No, no,” answered the old man; “it’s worse than that. We've 
got to turn out of our little house.” 

The children gasped. 

~ Yes;?- “said Mrs: ena “it’s Sir Arthur. He wants the 
cottage for his gardener.” 

‘“ How dreadful ! ”’ said Betty, and Robhe shook his head gloomily. 

“He says there’s plenty of houses in the village,” said Mrs. 
Penny ; “ but we’re too old to be movin’ house, Miss Betty, is Penny 
and me. Besides, we couldn’t feel at home anywhere else.”’ 

“No, no,” sighed Mr. Penny. ‘ We’d planned to die here in 
the old home. Well, well.” 

“It’s a shame!” cried Betty. 

“Scand’luss!”’ said Bobby, and they looked at each other. 

“We'll come back again,” Betty said as they went out and shut 
the door. 

‘What. about Mac?” asked Bobby. 

“Td forgotten him,” answered Betty, and she opened the door 
again and pushed the dog inside. “Do you mind having Mac for a 
bit, Mrs. Penny ?” she asked. ‘‘ Be sure not to let him out.” 

There was only one thing to be done. They must go and ask 
Sir Arthur not to turn Mr. and Mrs. Penny out of their house. 

But the children were terribly afraid of Sir Arthur. He was a 
fierce old man with an awful temper. The Manor House had been 
empty for years until he had come to live there about two months 
ago, and the children had often gone into the woods which belonged 
to it. But Sir Arthur had put a big notice board up which said : 
“‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted,”’ and one morning Mac had gone into 
the woods and Betty and Bobby had climbed the fence to find him. 
Just at the moment when they were trying to drag him from a rabbit 
he had killed, Sir Arthur had come up and said the most awful things. 
He had finished by telling them that the next time he found Mac 
in his woods he would shoot him, and until they went away to the sea 
the children had never dared to pass the woods again. 

This morning, when they had passed through the big iron gates 
into the drive which led to the Manor House, their knees fairly shook 
under them. 

Betty tried to pretend that she was not nervous, because she 
was two years older than Bobby, and Bobby, who was a plucky little 
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chap for seven, said he would take care of her and she needn’t be 
afraid. 

With trembling fingers Betty pulled the bell, anid a maid, who 
looked very surprised, took them into a little room where Sir Arthur 
was writing at a table. 

“* Well,”’ he said sharply, looking at them with his brows drawn 
together in an angry frown, “I hope you’ve left your brute of a dog 
at home ? ” 

Betty had never thought he would recognize them, but she managed 
to answer : 

“We left Mac behind and please we’ve come to ask you not to 
turn Mr. and Mrs. Penny out of their cottage. They’re very old and 
Mrs. Penny was crying ever so.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Sir Arthur angrily. “And what 
business is it of yours?” 

““They’re our friends,” said Betty eagerly. 

“The cottage belongs to me,” retorted Sir Arthur, ‘“‘ and I happen 
to want it for somebody else. There are plenty of houses in the village.” 

“Oh,” said Betty earnestly, “you don’t understand. They 
wouldn’t feel at home anywhere else. Don’t you see they want to 
live there till they die.”’ . 

** Rubbish ! ” said Sir Arthur. “I shall do exactly as I like with 
my own property. You had better run home to your mother,” and 
he turned back to his writing. 

For a moment the children stood there, too ere to 
speak. ‘Then oe said fiercely : 

“*T think you’re the—the horridest old man [I’ve ever seen and 
I'd like to fight you.” Just as he said it, the door opened and in 
walked the lame boy of the train. 

“Hullo!” he cried. ‘“ How jolly to see you again. I did want 
to thank you for getting me that paper. I’m afraid I got you into an 
awful row with your nurse.” 

* But you got out at Lake Junction,” said Betty when she could 
speak for amazement. 

“The motor-car met me there,” returned the boy. ‘ Why, 
grandfather, fancy you knowing them!” 

“Humph!” said Sir Arthur, and he looked quite differently at 
the two children. “‘ Hugh told me about you last night. What made 
you risk missing your train to get him a paper?” 
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‘¢) (THINK YOU'RE THE HORRIDEST OLD MAN I’VE EVER SEEN AND I'D LIKE TO FIGHT YOU,’ SAID 
BOBBY. JUST AS HE SAID IT, THE DOOR OPENED AND IN WALKED THE LAME BOY OF THE TRAIN.” 
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“We didn’t think of missing it,’ Betty explained. ‘“ We just 
felt sorry about his leg, you see.” 

‘Tt was dull for him all alone without a paper,” said Bobby. 

“But, my! Nurse was cross,” said Betty. 

‘“‘T should like to be friends with you, if Bobby will promise not 
to fight me,” said Sir Arthur, and there was actually a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“But the cottage,” said Bobby firmly, and looking very hard 
at him. 

“Well,” laughed Sir Arthur, “‘as you did something for Hugh 
T’d like to do something for you, so we'll leave Mr. and Mrs. Penny 
where they are.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” cried the children. ‘‘ We’ll go and tell them.” 

** But, look here,”’ said Hugh, “ will you come to tea this after- 
noon ?” 

“Yes, do,” said Sir Arthur. 


““T believe,’ remarked Bobby as they went down the drive, “ that 
he’s never cross with Hugh, and I’m glad we nearly missed the train 
yesterday.”’ 

“Yes,” said Betty, “it’s all because we got that paper for Hugh 
that Sir Arthur is letting Mr. and Mrs. Penny stay in the cottage. 
Let’s run, Bobby.” 

They did run, and in two minutes burst in upon the old people 
with the good news. Mrs. Penny’s wrinkled old cheeks grew pink as 
she listened, and Mr. Penny got stiffly up from his chair. 

‘““ Miss Betty,” said Mrs. Penny in a trembly sort of voice, * are 
you tellin’ us true?” 

“Why, of course,”’ answered Betty. “‘We helped a boy with 
a lame leg, and Sir Arthur’s his grandfather, and so he says he’d like 
to do something for us, and you’re to stay here for ever and always. 
There ! ” 

-“ Well, I never did,” said Mrs. Penny, with a little catch in her 
voice. ‘No, I never did. I—I just can’t believe it, Miss Bettv,” 
and big tears, the kind people cry when they’re too happy even to laugh, 
rolled down her cheeks. 

“Well, well,’ said Mr. Penny, and he straightened his bent 
old back and held up his head and began to fill his pipe again. “‘ It’s 


just a miracle. Well, well! ” 
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“And please, Miss Betty,” said Mrs. Penny, drying her eyes, 
“will you give our best respec’s to Sir Arthur an’ tell him we’re that 
grateful, is Penny and me, that we can’t find words for it.” 


The tea-party that afternoon at the Manor House was followed 
by many others, and Sir Arthur was so jolly and funny that the children 
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6¢¢ MISS BETTY.’ SAID MRS, PENNY IN A TREMBLY SORT OF VOICE, ‘ ARE YOU TELLIN’ US TRUE?’”’ 


liked him ever so much; in fact, even when Hugh was away at 
school, Betty and Bobby still went to have tea very often with Sir Arthur. 
And, just to show you that he was not such an ogre as he had appeared 
to be, I must tell you that one other person was always invited, and 
that person was actually Mac, the Scotch terrier ! 

CONSTANCE HEWARD. 
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A Dunce but Once 


EDDY wouldn’t learn his spell- From his eyes the tears are welling 
ing, Slowly, one by one, 


Said he’d rather play. As the others all go tripping : 
Now he’s feeling melancholy Through the schoolroom door, and *y 
As he sees that through his folly skipping 4 

In he has to stay. Homeward full of fun. d 


Open lies the book of spelling, ~ ~ Boys and girls, too, will be telling 


While upon his head (Chere’s no doubt of that), 
Now the Dunce’s cap he’s wearing, How at school to-day he couldn’t, 
At which all the world is staring, Or, at any rate, he wouldn’t, 

It appears to Ted. Spell c.a.t. cat. 


Teddy means to learn his spelling 
In the future, and 
In the cap that’s for a Dunce made, 
Which to wear he’s been for once made, 
No more have to stand. 
Ava Lronora Harris. 
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